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A: a presentation during the Contingency Engineering Course recent- 
ly conducted at the School of Civil Engineering, Air Force Institute of 
Technology, a member of my staff made the statement that our most 
important function is participation in the Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS 
program, and to be prepared to respond to contingencies. The state- 
ment was questioned, and the speaker was asked to ‘‘put it in writing.’’ 
Well, here it is. Military forces exist and can be justified only to the 
extent that they are required to respond to contingency operations in 
support of the national interest. 

As important as our other day-to-day jobs might be, they are 
secondary to preparedness for the conduct of military warfare. When 
the choice must be made between spending time and/or money on be- 
ing ready to deploy versus keeping the home fires burning, the priori- 
ties should be clear. Although a case for exceptions can be made ina 
few isolated instances such as in-place support of strategic forces, our 
military personnel must be totally aware of the fact that their peacetime 
job exists only because we need them on-board and ready at all times to 
do something else. This applies especially to our senior and mid-level 
NCOs and officers. No one—including BCEs and Services Squadron 
Commanders—are exempt from preparedness and its required training. 
As our Services people enter formally into the Prime RIBS program, 
they should be equally aware of the importance and relative priority of 
readiness. 

| recognize that during the press of day-to-day business on an air 
base, this concept may be difficult to keep in mind. We are continualiy 
faced with a series of tasks and issues, whether self-generated or im- 
posed upon us by either command or functional channels, all of which 
appear to be the most important thing we have going at any given 
moment. But | trust enough in the professionalism of our Engineering 
and Services community to be confident that we will make the effort to 
recognize why military forces exist and what really is our first priority 
mission . . . support the combat forces. 
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FROM DREAM TO REALITY—The artist’s drawing of the new Air Force Engin- 
eering and Services Center building at Tyndall AFB was first published in Novem- 


ber 1978. At the right is the front entry to the completed building taken only last 
month. 


One of the newest and most impressive office build- 
ings in the Air Force was opened recently. The 66,000 
square foot, single story structure is actually three 





interconnected buildings; it is the 


New Home for the 
Air Force Engineering and Services Center 


by Maj Jeffrey H. Markey, PE 


Just off US Highway 98, in 
the center of Tyndall AFB, Flor- 
ida, stands one of the newest 
and most impressive office 
buildings in the Air Force. It is 
the new home of the Air Force 
Engineering and Services Cen- 
ter (AFESC). The description 
that follows takes a brief look at 
the scope of the project, the 


functional elements that occupy 
the structure and the specific 
design features that make it so 
interesting. 
Scope 

The single story structure is 
actually three interconnected 
buiidings with a combined gross 
area of 66,000 square feet. The 
Mobile (Alabama) District of the 
Corps of Engineers served as 
design and construction agent, 


while the actual design was ac- 
complished by the firm of Sher- 
lock, Smith and Adams from 
Montgomery, Alabama. The 
structure was constructed by 
Burns, Kirkley and Williams 
from Auburn, Alabama at a cost 
of approximately $4 million. 
Notice to proceed was issued on 
21 July 1978 and the first occu- 
panis moved in on 24 Septem- 
ber 1979. 


MAJOR MARKEY was 

the Project Officer with- 

in the Air Force Engi- 

neering and Services 

Center for the construc- 

tion and interior design 

of the new Headquart- 

ers building. He is now 

assigned to the Readi- 

ness Group. He earned 

his bachelor’s and master's degrees in civil 
engineering from the Air Force Academy 
and University of Illinois, respectively. He is 
a registered Professional Engineer in 
Colorado. 


A secretary speaks to officer across her 
secretarial station as the officer in the 
center takes a drawing from storage. 
The office arrangement illustrates the 
layout and efficiency of work stations. 








A general view of the open office envir- 
onment in the new Center (above). At 
right, officer adjusts an acoustical con- 
ditioner which may be installed after 
results of a sound survey are studied. 
At left, personnel prepare the central- 
ized distribution point for the AFESC. 
At bottom, an AAFES snack bar pro- 


Occupants 

The building houses 359 per- 
sonnel from the following Direc- 
torates, Groups and Offices 
within AFESC: 

Command Section; Opera- 
tions and Maintenance; Engi- 
neering and Services Labora- 
tory; Housing and Services; En- 
vironmental Planning; Engin- 
eering; Real Estate; Civil En- 


agement Evaluation Team; Re- 
source Management; Readi- 
ness; Fire Protection; Energy; 
Plans and Analysis; Reserve 
Advisor; Legal Advisor; Weath- 
er; Public Affairs; Air Force En- 
gineering & Services Quarterly; 
Administration; Comptrol- 
ler; Manpower and Personnel; 
Logistics; and the Squadron 
Section/Orderly Room. 

The only elements not housed 


in the building are those located 
in existing laboratory facilities 
or at various field training and 
testing sites. 
Open Office Design 

The exterior of the facility is 
well landscaped and the archi- 
tecture is simple yet distinctive. 
However, the facility really gets 
interesting when one enters the 
front door. All of the office 
space is open, except for the of- 
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At left, the heart of the ultramodern 
communications system is a computer 
which gives each person a separate 
phone number and permits a wide 
range of special features. Top, a view 
of the Readiness Center battle cab as 
seen from the commander’s dais. Top 
right, a secretary demonstrates the 
speed, efficiency and capabilities of the 
SL-1 phone system. Bottom right, the 
SL-1 is the new voice of the AFESC, 
the most advanced business telephone 
system in the world. 








At left, an operator inputs to CPT sys- 
tem in the Word Processing Center. 
The CPT provides storage on diskettes 
for easy revision of hundreds of docu- 
ments put out by the AFESC. At top, 
personnel of the Energy Group prepare 
an energy briefing on a drafting table. 
Below, engineers demonstrate the use 
of centralized filing and storage. 


mer At left, an enginer demonstrates the 
FP __— use of vertical storage capability within 
a work space. Below, a 20-foot confer- 
ence table, large screen with rear pro- 
jection room and seating for 54 high- 
light the conference room. 


fices of the Commander, Vice 
Commander and _ Technical 
Director. The interior design of 
this open space was accom- 
plished by a multi-disciplinary 
in-house team. The furnishings, 
acoustics, utilities and accessor- 
ies were all considered as an 
integrated package in order to 
take full advantage of the open 
office concept. 

System furniture was chosen 
for the open areas since it is the 
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State-of-the-art in open office 
furnishings. Herman Miller, 
Inc., manufacturer of the Action 
Office System, was the success- 
ful bidder. With this system, 
each individual occupies a pri- 
vate office surrounded by 62- 
inch high relocatable panels. 
This height provides visual and 
acoustical privacy when seated 
and a sense of openness and in- 
teraction when standing. Super- 
visory personnel have 80-inch 


high panels for increased pri- 
vacy. Horizontal work surfaces 
storage components, and filing 
drawers are hung on the wall 
panels at a height best suited to 
each individual. There are no 
conventional desks, filing cabi- 
nets or bookcases. Offices are 
clustered in functional groups to 
facilitate interaction when 
necessary. Several conference 
areas located throughout the 
building are defined using the 
systems panels. The systems 
furniture is readily adaptable to 
change since all panels and 
components can be relocated 
easily by in-house personnel. 
Numerous means were em- 
ployed to control sound within 
the open office. There is a 
double layer of sheetrock at- 
tached to the bottom of the roof 
joists to reduce exterior noise. 
The suspended ceiling panels 
are a special fiberglass type that 
absorb 90 percent of the sound 
impacting on them. Many of the 
systems furniture panels are 
acoustical and absorb sound at 
the same 90 percent level. The 
entire office area is carpeted. 
Sound masking devices, or 
white sound generators, will be 
installed in the future if the re- 
sults of a sound level survey in- 
dicate the need for them. 


The utilities in the office area 
are as flexible as the systems 
furniture. Power and telephone 
ducts run above the ceiling on 
eight-foot centers and outlets 
for each are located every eight 
feet along the exterior walls. 
Wires are brought down from 
the ceiling through relocatable 
tele-power poles. From an ex- 
terior wall or a pole, the wires 
run through raceways attached 
to the bottom of the systems 
furniture panels. At least three 
outlets are provided in each 
office. Relocatable task lighting 
is provided above the horizon- 
tal work surfaces in each office, 
thereby reducing the amount of 
overhead lighting required and 
saving energy. 

The final link in the flexibility 
chain is the telephone system 
itself. The SL-1 Business Com- 
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munication System, manufac- 
tured by Northern Telecom, was 
selected. It is an electronic pri- 
vate automatic branch 
exchange. The system is oper- 
ated by a computer with a 
stored software program which 
can be easily changed by simple 
entries on a tele-typewriter. 
Thus, numbers can be changed, 
as offices are rearranged, with- 
out touching a wire or a connec- 
tion. In addition, the revolu- 
tionary SL-1 telephone instru- 
ment provides custom calling 
features which make use of the 
telephone much more efficient. 
For example, when a user 
attempts to call a busy number 
within the system, the user can 
activate ‘‘ring again’’ by push- 
ing a button and the computer 
will notify the user when that 
number is free. Push ‘‘ring 
again’’ once again and the com- 
puter places the call. There are 
22 other features. The combina- 
tion of lines and features on 
each instrument can be tailored 
to the individual via the soft- 
ware. 

The accessories in the new 
headquarters are the finishing 
touches. An earthtone color 
scheme is used throughout, 
with various shades of brown 
predominant and orange as an 
accent color. Wallpaper, paint- 
ings and plants complete the in- 
terior design. 


Other Design Features 

Energy utilization was a sig- 
nificant design consideration. 
The air conditioning system is a 
variable air volume system 
which is quite efficient. Heating 
is provided by a hot water base- 
board radiator system.Calcula- 
tions indicate that total energy 
use in BTUs per square foot per 
year will be 40 percent of the 
Air Force average. 

The new building is designed 
throughout for handicapped 
personnel. Everything from 
parking spaces to bathroom mir- 
rors has been provided for the 
comfort of the handicapped. 
Centers within the Center 

There are four activity cen- 
ters within the building which 
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At top, an NCO shows the use of draw- 
ing files in his work space while at the 
right, a demonstration is given of the 
ease of lateral filing systems. Below, 
a project officer discusses plans in the 
Fire Protection Group’s conference 
area. 


Top right, an explanation is being 
given of the work spaces designed for 
directors and group chiefs. At the 
right, an architect shows the use of a 
drafting table, one of several different 
types of work surfaces. Below, the sec- 
retary to the AFESC commander, 
checks the calendar in one of the three 
hard-wall offices in ma 7 


are significant in themselves. 
The Readiness Center is a 2,100 
square foot top secret area at 
one end of the complex. It has a 
computer room, a workroom 
and a battle cab. Dedicated air 
conditioning and back-up power 
are provided. Special communi- 
cations include a WWMCCS 
terminal, global AUTOSEVO- 
COM, and two dedicated 
CONUS AUTOVON circuits. 
The Computer Center con- 
tains a remote batch terminal 
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with high speed data lines to 
the Pentagon, and to Head- 
quarters’ Air Training Com- 
mand, Manpower and Personnel 
Center, Aeronautical Systems 
Division and Armament and De- 
velopment Test Center. The 
computer at each of these loca- 
tions supports programs used 
by HQ AFESC. 

The Word Processing Center 
has six CRT-equipped type- 
writer-printers which can pro- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The overriding objective of the Air Force Energy Program remains energy conser- 
vation or more aptly stated—energy optimization. Long range planning to take 
advantage of numerous alternate energies, to study and apply advanced energy 
technologies and to assure temporary energy availability in emergencies are also 
included. Engineers and Services personnel—and everyone in the Air Force—will 


ultimately decide its success. 


by Lt Col William R. Gaddie, PE, and Capt Thomas F. Wilson 


The energy shortage is with us and it is going 
to stay with us. It has become a major part of our 
life and our life-style; just like politics and taxes, 
it is discussed in newspapers, on television and 
on radio almost daily. Energy has affected not 
only the United States, but the eniire world popu- 
lace and the fact that it is running out has created 
a real energy crisis. 

The United States consumed over 75 quadril- 
lion (1015) BTUs of energy in 1977. Since .1973, 
the country has increased annual energy con- 
sumption at the average rate of 0.5 percent. So 
while we have been made aware of a serious and 
finite fossil fuel shortage, paradoxically our ap- 
petite as energy consumers continues to increase! 
Our energy needs are clearly dependent on fossil 
fuels as shown in Figure 1. 

In addition, today we import about 23 percent 
of our fossil fuel needs and during 1977, we im- 
ported an all-time high of 26 percent. We also im- 
port about 45 percent of our crude oil require- 
ments. This information clearly leads us to the 
startling conclusion that we rely most on our least 
availiable energy resources and, conversely, we 
rely least on our most available energy sources. 
To make matters worse, a great quantity of the 
energy sources we do rely on must be imported! 
It took the US several years to become 
entrenched into this situation and likewise it will 
take us many more years to shift our dependence 


lie. 


from fossil fuels to more abundant (coal) and re- 
plenishable (solar) forms of energy. Until the 
longer term actions can be successfully imple- 
mented, the main thrust of our short term efforts 
must be in energy conservation. Simply stated, 
for the short-term, we must use less energy. 

Within the engineering and services commun- 
ity, we have been dealing with facility energy 
since the 1973 oil embargo. Facility energy com- 
Figure 1: US Consumption and Supply. (5) 


Est. US Supply 
20 Yrs (1) 

53 Yrs 

80 Yrs (2) 

> 100 Yrs (3) 
Continuous 
Continuous (4) 


% Consum. 
48% 


Energy Type 
Petroleum 
Natural Gas 26% 
Coal 18% 
Nuclear 4% 
Hydroelectric 4% 
Geothermal Negl. 


1. If imported supplies not considered, esti- 
mate is 15 years. 

. Assumes 3% growth rate—300 years for 
0% growth rate. 

. Assumes breeder reactors. 

. For practical purposes. 

. Data from ‘‘Energy Technology Hand- 
book’’, McGraw-Hill, 1977. 
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prises approximately 29 percent of Air Force con- 
sumption, while aircraft operations consume 69 
percent and transportation operations consume 
the remaining two percent. During FY 1978, fa- 
cility energy consumed in the Air Force was over 
193 million-million BTUs. However, from 1975 to 
1978, we reduced faciiity energy consumption by 
1.8 percent, avoiding 17 million-million BTUs of 
energy, Figure 2. Cost-wise, we avoided expen- 
ditures of almost $38 million, but in spite of this, 
we paid a whopping $475 million for the energy 
we did use in 1978. While we have made signifi- 
cant reductions in energy use, costs have in- 
creased threefold. 

The Air Force facility energy program is now 
centrally managed through the Energy Group 
within the Air Force Engineering and Services 
Center (AFESC) at Tyndall AFB, Florida. The 
overriding objective in the program remains 
energy conservation or more aptly stated—energy 
optimization. But long range planning to take ad- 
vantage of numerous alternate energies, to study 
and apply advanced energy technologies and to 
assure temporary energy availability in emergen- 
cies are also included. The program developed is 
called the Air Force Facility Energy Plan and the 
first edition was published and distributed to the 
field in July 1979. This plan is Volume II of the 
overall Air Force Energy Plan (Volume | of the 
plan deals with mobility fuels). This marks the 
first time that the engineering and services com- 
munity has had a long range comprehensive plan 
for facility energy. The programs in the plan have 
been deveioped in accordance with Executive, 
Congressional and Department of Defense man- 
dated goals. Each of the goals and sub-goals 
shown in Figure 3 fall within one of four major 
energy categories and they are: 

¢ Energy optimization; 

e Energy assurance; 

¢ Alternate energy, and 

¢ Advanced energy technology. 
Note that the primary goais deal with conserva- 
tion while the remaining goals are directed at us- 
ing more available forms of energy, promoting 


energy awareness and working with the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE) in using advanced energy 
technologies. The program is aggressive and will 
require nearly $2 billion to meet the mandated 
goals by 1985 (1979 dollars), Figure 4. 


The Energy Conservation Investment Program 
(ECIP) which uses funds from the Military Con- 
struction Program strictly for energy projects, 
comprises 46 percent of the total optimization 
program, and consists of energy monitoring and 
control systems (EMCSs) and building retrofit 
projects. When completed, the program will have 
cost an estimated $878 million. Since FY 1976, we 
have invested $179 million in the ECIP and for 
this, we expect a 5.8 percent energy reduction. 
The most cost effective projects for funding in 
this program are identified by what are called ‘‘B 
over C’’ (B/C) and ‘‘E over C’’ (E/C) ratios. The 
E/C ratio is the annual energy savings in million 
BTUs for each $1000 invested. A minimum ratio 
of 20 is required for a project to be considered for 
ECIP in FY 1981, decreasing to 17 for a project 
submitted for FY 1984 funding. The B/C ratio is 
the discounted dollar benefit compared to the in- 
vestment cost. This must be 1.0 or greater to as- 
sure the project will amortize within its economic 
life. Projects that have the highest E/C and B/C 
ratios are considered for funding first. 

A major portion of the ECIP funding is used for 
the installation of EMCSs. These are large, 
microprocessor based, central surveillance and 
control systems which can not only monitor, but 
also control heating, ventilating and air condition- 
ing systems, and lighting and other utility sys- 
tems which are high energy consumers. 
Currently, we have 24 operational systems of 
which 14 are of an early vintage and do not have 
the energy saving capabilities that today’s 
EMCSs can provide. The 44 new systems under 
design or construction, including 22 expansions of 
existing systems, do incorporate the latest com- 
puter technology to affect maximum energy sav- 
ings. The total cost of the currently identified 
EMCS program is estimated at $126 million 
which is 14 percent of the ECIP. When installed, 


Figure 2: Energy Cost/Consumption Index. 
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Figure 3: Air Force Facility Energy Goals. 


To achieve in Air Force-owned existing buildings a reduction of 20 percent in the average 
energy use per gross square foot of floor area in 1985 from the average energy use per gross 


square foot of floor area in 1975. 


To achieve in Air Force-owned or leased new buildings a reduction of 45 percent in the 
average annual energy requirements per gross square foot of floor area in 1985 from the 
average annual energy use per gross square foot of floor area in 1975. 


To cumplement and facilitate attainment of the above mandated goals through: 

e A reduction of at least 12 percent in existing buildings through the Energy Conserva- 
tion Investment Program (ECIP). 

¢ Obiaining the additional 8 percent reduction in existing buildings through MAJCOM 
developed programs and initiatives, e.g., increased administrative measures and super- 
vision, improved management, more efficient operation and maintenance of utilities 
systems, and accomplishment of small-scale conservation projects with O&M funds 
available to the commands and installations. 
A metering program and the conduct of energy audits/surveys/engineering analyses as 
necessary to identify and monitor energy consumption levels in Air Force facilities. 
Development of a representative list of energy conservation measures, systems and 
equipment for Air Force buildings. 
A 5 percent reduction in energy consumption per gross square foot of floor area in FY 
1979 and an additional 2.5 percent per year for FY 1980 through FY 1985 to achieve the 
20 percent reduction in energy consumption per gross square foot of floor area by FY 


1985. 


To obtain at least 10 percent of Air Force installation energy from coal, coal gasification, solid 
waste, refuse derived fuel, and biomass by 1985. 


To obtain one percent of Air Force installation energy by solar and geothermal means by 1985. 


To equip all natural gas only heating units and plants over 5 MBTU per hour output with the 
capability to use oil or other alternative fuel by 1982. 


To have on hand at the beginning of each heating season a 30-day fuel supply for all oil only, 
oil-natural gas, and coal heating units over 5 MBTU per hour output and to maintain this 
supply level throughout the three coldest months of the year. 


To cooperate with Federal agencies in the demonstration and application of new energy tech- 
nologies. 


To create energy awareness by: 
e Publicizing energy conservation goals; 
¢ Establishing a program to disseminate both technical and managerial information; 
e Emphasizing energy conservation at all levels and relate it to operational readiness; 
¢ Promoting energy conservation awards and recognition. 
e Establishing an energy awareness focal point. 








CAPTAIN WILSON is the Officer-in-Charge, 
Facility Energy Assistance Team, Energy 


COLONEL GADDIE is the Chief, Energy 
Group, Headquarters Air Force Engineer- 





ing and Services Center, Tyndall AFB, Flor- 
ida. He received his bachelor's degree in 
civil engineering from the 
Kentucky and his master's degree in soil 
mechanics from Colorado State University. 
He is a registered Professional Engineer in 


University of 


Texas and is a member of the Society of 


American Military Engineers. 
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Group, Headquarters Air Force Engineering 
and Services Center, Tyndall AFB, Florida. 
He earned his bachelor's degree in mechan- 
ical engineering from Northeastern Univer- 
sity and his master's degree in Facility 
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these systems are expected to reduce Air Force 
facility energy consumption by 2.5 percent. Re- 
ductions much higher than this will be realized on 
facilities which are connected to an EMCS. 

Our energy supply assurance efforts in the pro- 
gram are actually not directed at saving energy 
but rather to insure the temporary capability to 
support mission essential operations during times 
of unforeseen utility interruptions or cutbacks. 
We are doing this in part by retrofitting our 
natural gas fired central heat plants over five mil- 
lion BTU per hour with the capability to burn oil 
or other alternate fuels. In addition, where re- 
quired these plants are being provided with the 
necessary tankage to carry a 30 day supply of the 
alternate fuel. This program is expected to cost al- 
most $14 million and is 40 percent complete 
based on funds expended or committed to date. 

Our efforts in the alternate energy area are 
longer term actions and are geared at meeting 
the goal to obtain 10 percent of our installation 
energy from coal, coal gasification, refuse derived 
fuel or biomass (wood, plant life, seaweed) by 
1985. Our efforts are directed primarily at large 
scale conversions to central coal fired heat plants 
which presently provide 6.3 percent of our facility 
energy. The program has one funded project 
under construction at F.E. Warren AFB, Wyom- 
ing. An additional $287 million in projects are 
needed in FYs 1981-1983 to meet the alternate 
energy goal by 1985. 

In supporting the advanced energy goal, we are 
initiating programs to obtain one percent of our 
installation energy from solar or geothermal 
means by 1985. To do this will cost $487 million 
based on today’s technology. We now have 12 Air 
Force bases with operational solar systems at a 
cost of $1.3 million. They are currently saving us 
$40,000 in annual utility costs. An additional 11 
solar systems are under construction, and 119 
systems are in design or being studied for feasi- 
bility. The DOD and DOE are also working close- 
ly to harness geothermal energy. A project is pre- 
sently underway at Hill AFB, Utah, for space 
heating, and another project at Williams AFB, 
Arizona, will use geothermal energy for heating 
and cooling. We are also studying wind energy 
and a research and development project is under- 
way at F.E. Warren AFB. 

The final keystone in the program is an effort 


called the Joint DOD/DOE Initiatives. The pur-' 


pose is for the DOE to accelerate the commercial- 
ization schedule for new and emerging technolo- 
gies and for the DOD to reduce energy consump- 
tion and gain experience with new technologies. 
The major initiatives are at Hill AFB, Minot AFB, 
North Dakota, and McClellan AFB, California. At 
McClellan AFB, we expect to establish a 
complete energy model installation to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of new technologies such 
as fuel cells, wind energy, active and passive 
solar heating and cooling, cogeneration, and at- 
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Figure 4: Program Goals, Cost Requirements. 
GOAL REQUIREMENTS ($000) 


Energy Supply Assurance 13,700.0 
Alternate Energy Conversion 310,000.0 
Advanced Energy Technology 487 ,200.0 
Energy Optimization 878,000.0 
Joint DOD/DOE Energy 


Initiatives 226,200.0* 


Total 1,915,100.9 


*Jointly funded by DOD/DOE 
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mospheric fluidized bed combustion technology. 
At Minot AFB, we will demonstrate low BTU coal 
gasification technology. 

The energy picture in the Air Force is fluid and 
changes quickly to meet new developments occur- 
ring on both national and international levels. For 
this reason, a way had to be developed for execu- 
tive level engineering and services managers and 
commanders to interface with the intermediate 
commands and bases in solving these problems. 
To meet this need, a Facility Energy Steering 
Group (FESG) was recently established, Figure 5. 
The FESG membership consists of the Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff for Engineering and Services at 
each major command and is chaired by the Com- 
mander of the AFESC. Each major command 
chairs a working panel on a specific technical area 
of our program to staff FESG recommendations, 
evaluate technology alternatives, and recommend 
improvements for their responsible program area. 

The AFESC also recognized that there was a 
need to provide responsive field assistance as a 
part of the overall facility energy program. For 
that reason, the Facility Energy Assistance Team 
(FEAT) was formulated to assist bases with their 
facility energy efforts. Acting as a consultant, the 
FEAT offers two week on-site management and 
engineering assistance for the base energy pro- 
gram, as well as a data gathering capability for a 
wide range of energy consuming systems. Team 
capabilities are divided among the four major 

(Continued on Page 12) 





Figure 5: Facility Energy Steering Group. 
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Bases, major commands and other 
Federal agencies who need technical 
assistance in every facet of 
engineering and services can !ook 
to the Air Force Engineering 

and Services Center for valuable, 
at-the-source-of-the-problem 
expertise. 


by Maj Ronald C. Bunch 























MAJOR BUNCH is Chief, Plans and Analy- 
sis Group, Air Force Engineering and Ser- 
vices Center, Tyndall AFB, Florida. A grad- 
uate of the US Air Force Academy, he re- 
ceived his master’s degree in industrial en- 
gineering from Texas A & M University. He 
is a member of the Society of American Mil- 


itary Engineers. 




















T he Air Force Engineering and Services Cen- 
ter (AFESC) is both an extension of the Air Staff 
in Washington and the focus for most worldwide 
engineering and services activities. In these roles 
AFESC provides guidance and assistance to 
major commands and bases as well as other 
federal agencies. This entails much more than 
writing regulations and developing policy. The 
Center has over 600 highly qualified scientists, 
technicians and support people dealing with 
every facet of engineering and services. Recog- 
nizing that help is most valuable when delivered 
at the source of the problem, several assistance 
teams have been created to provide technical as- 
sistance to the bases. 

One of the better known teams is the Civil En- 
gineering Maintenance Inspection Repair and 








Training (CEMIRT) team. There are five teams, 
located at Kelly AFB, Texas; Peterson AFB, 
Colorado; Travis AFB, California; Tyndall AFB, 
Florida; and Dover AFB, Delaware.CEMIRT pro- 
vides a mobile depot level maintenance work- 
force which supports real property installed 
equipment (RPIE) on Air Force bases worldwide. 
Work accomplished by CEMIRT normally 
exceeds the capability of assigned personnel. 
Some of the services offered are electrical short 
circuit/coordination studies and load flow studies; 
scheduled inspections, maintenance and overhaul 
on electrical switchgear, protective devices, 
diesel generator sets and air conditioning 
systems. In addition, CEMIRT teams test and cal- 
ibrate air conditioning and heating controls and 
electrical protective devices. They also perform 
infrared surveys on electrical distribution sys- 
tems and buildings. 

Annual Air Force corrosion related costs now 
exceed $300 million. The Corrosion Analysis 
Team (CAT) provides scheduled base utility cor- 
rosion surveys worldwide in answer to the prob- 
lem. Since 1971, our goal is to provide manage- 
ment and working level personnel with a profes- 
sional engineering perspective on corrosion 
control. 

The purpose of a corrosion survey is twofold: 

e Acting as an engineering consultant, the 
team analyzes base utility systems, identifies cor- 
rosion problems and makes recommendations to 
the Base Civil Engineer (BCE): and 

e The CAT trains base personnel on procedures 

and techniques to reduce corrosion losses. 
An average two week base corrosion survey by 
the CAT does much more than increase aware- 
ness of corrosion costs. It provides a clearly 
written plan with objectives tailored for applica- 
tion by managers, engineers and technicians. 

In the area of airfield pavements, three teams 
provide technical expertise. Perhaps the best 
known is the Operations and Maintenance Direc- 
torate’s Pavement Evaluation Teams (PETs) 
which perform full or partial airfield pavement 
structural evaluations at installations world- 
wide. The two PETs visit about 10 bases per year 
to gather data on runway, taxiway and aircraft 
parking surfaces to insure their structural sound- 
ness and ability to support the Air Force’s train- 
ing and combat-ready flying operations. Detailed 
testing of soils and analysis of pavement core 
samples is accomplished in AFESC’s specialized 
pavement laboratory at Tyndall AFB. Computer 
programs for calculating allowable gross loads for 
both rigid and flexible pavements are also main- 
tained at the Center. The PETs seek to obtain, 
compile and report on pavement strength, con- 
dition and performance; make recommendations 
for maintenance and repair; and furnish design 
data for new construction. 

Normally the field work for a survey takes 
about two weeks. The team excavates test pits, 
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extracts pavement core samples and collects bulk 
soil samples. The cores and soil are then returned 
to the laboratory at Tyndall AFB for analysis. Af- 
ter the data are analyzed, the team chief prepares 
a report which includes airfield background data 
such as climate, construction history and volume 
of traffic; a detailed description of the engineer- 
ing properties of the pavement structures; and a 
summary of allowable gross loads for various air- 
craft. The report also contains a statement identi- 
fying the weakest pavement section, which may 
severely restrict the type of flying activity the 
base can accommodate. The report is then dis- 
tributed to the base, its major command and 
Headquarters US Air Force for appropriate 
action. 


The Runway Skid/Hydoplaning Analysis Team 
provides more specialized assistance to increase 
the safety of the Air Force flying operations by 
performing skid resistance/hydroplaning poten- 
tial surveys of the runways at Air Force installa- 
tions. The skid resistance measurement program 
determines only the relative slipperiness or hy- 
droplaning potential of a runway. It does not pre- 
dict specific aircraft stopping distance perfor- 
mance. Nevertheless, the program does provide 
commanders with data to assess the relative risk 
of operations in wet weather. The surveys are 
also a basis for initiating anti-hydroplaning sur- 
face treatment projects to improve the skid re- 
sistance characteristics of runways, thus increas- 
ing the safety of aircraft operations. 

The Runway Roughness Evaluation Team 
accomplishes airfield runway roughness evalua- 
tions at Air Force installations worldwide. The 
AFESC Pavements Division currently has the ca- 
pability to perform four surveys per year. Evalu- 
ations are accomplished with a LASER profilo- 
meter system which can perform first order ver- 
tical elevation surveys of a 10,000 foot runway 
surface during one night of work. All elevation 
data are automatically recorded on magnetic 
tapes during the surveys and then fed directly 
into the AFESC computer which produces the re- 
sulting roughness evaluation data. The program 
gives commanders and civil engineers the needed 
data for runway repair or reconstruction decisions 
to enhance the safe operation of aircraft. 

With energy conservation a major concern for 
all of us, the Facility Energy Assistance Team 
(FEAT) provides assistance to CONUS BCEs in 
meeting their facility energy goals. Acting as a 
consultant, the team offers on-site management 
and engineering assistance for the base facility 
energy program as well as a data gathering capa- 
bility for a wide range of energy consuming sys- 
tems. Specific team capabilities are divided 
among the four major facility energy categories of 
energy conservation, energy assistance, alter- 
nate energy and advanced energy. With the em- 
phasis on doing more with less, an energy survey 
can give the BCE a wealth of valuable informa- 














ASSISTANCE TEAMS .. . at a glance 

Civil Engineering Maintenance Inspection Repair 

and Training Team (CEMIRT): Provides a mobile 
depot level maintenance workforce which 
supports real property installed equipment. 

Corrosion Analysis Team (CAT): Provides sche- 
duled base utility corrosion surveys. 

Pavement Evaluation Team (PET): Performs full! 
or partial airfield pavement structural 
evaluations. 

Runway Skid/Hydroplaning Analysis Team: Pro- 
vides more specialized assistance to increase 
the safety of the Air Force flying operations 
by performing skid resistance/hydroplaning 
potential surveys of the runways of Air Force 
installations. 

Runway Roughness Evaluation Team: Accom- 
plishes airfield runway roughness evalua- 
tions. 

Facility Energy Assistance Team (FEAT): Pro- 
vides assistance to CONUS BCEs in meeting 
their facility energy goals. 

Food Management Assistance Team (FMAT): 
Assists food managers in the improvement of 
all phases of their operations. 

Bird/ Aircraft Strike Hazard (BASH): Surveys air- 
fields to reduce the potential for bird and 
other animal strikes that can cause serious 
damage to aircraft. 

Civil Engineering and Services Management 

Evaluation Team (CESMET): Provides evaluation 
and consultant services to base level man- 
agers in an effort to improve total base level 
management productivity and supervision. 

Aircraft Crash Rescue Field Assistance and 

Evaluation Team (ACRFAET): Conducts inspec- 
tion and assistance services to bases world- 
wide with the goal to maximize the 
effectiveness of Air Force fire protection. 

















tion. The finished product is a comprehensive 
final report in which all areas of the facility 
energy program are addressed with recommenda- 
tions as appropriate. The report can be used as a 
guideline to implement near term, interim and 
long range energy measures. 

There are two AFESC teams which perform 
more than an assistance role. The Civil Engineer- 
ing and Services Management Evaluation Team 
(CESMET) provides evaluation and consultant 
services to base level managers in an effort to 
improve total base levei management productiv- 
ity and supervision. The nine member team pro- 
vides expertise in Civil Engineering, Services, 
Budget, Contracting, Supply and Transportation. 
Additionally, the team looks at various functions 
within morale, welfare and recreation. The 
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team’s intensive schedule requires approximately 
24 annual visits to Air Force bases. These visits 
allow the team to see base level situations first 
hand, and to provide direct assistance in correc- 
tion and prevention of a variety of problems. In 
addition to providing local assistance, the team 
prepares a written memorandum for the Air 
Force Chief of Staff, summarizing the findings at 
each of the bases visited. 

Assistance is not limited to the BCE. For the 
base services officer, the Food Management As- 
sistance Team (FMAT) visits Air Force installa- 
tions all over the world. Operating from the Air 
Force Services Office at Tyndall AFB, this team 
attempts to help food managers to improve all 
phases of their operation. The team approach em- 
phasizes training, improvement of standards, 
optimizing economy, increasing effectiveness and 
above all assistance. The team does not furnish 
assistance to officer and non-commissioned of- 
ficer open messes, however. 

The Directorate of Environmental Planning’s 
Bird/ Aircraft Strike Hazard (BASH) team surveys 
airfields to reduce the potential for bird and other 
animal strikes that can cause serious damage to 
aircraft. BASH teams, usually two or three per- 
sons, are composed of biologists and technical 
specialists. They survey between seven and 10 
Air Force bases each year and provide consultant 
service for special problems that may occur. A 
typical BASH survey takes about two weeks. Dur- 
ing the survey, environmental features which 
attract birds to the airfield, such as food, water or 
shelter, are identified. Where these features at- 
tract birds that create a hazard to flight 
operations, the BASH team recommends modifi- 
cations to the airfield environment. Where the 
number of birds near the airfield cannot be re- 
duced by modifying the environment, active bird 
control can be used to scare the birds away for a 
long enough period to allow aircraft to takeoff and 
land. All bird control efforts are done under 
Federal permits, and often in conjunction with 
local, state and Federal wildlife officials. 

Where birds cannot be removed, modifications 
to aircraft operating procedures are recommend- 
ed by the member of the BASH team who is also 
a flier. Combining these operational recommen- 
dations with environmental changes and active 
control provides the base surveyed with a com- 
prehensive bird control program. An additional 
benefit of the BASH surveys is that the team 
members’ special expertise is also applied to pro- 
tection and management of wildlife on the base. 
Proper management of wildlife on Air Force land 
protects that natural resource, enhances recre- 
ation opportunities and preserves the environment, 
including those threatened and endangered 
species found on Air Force installations, while 
allowing the Air Force to perform its national de- 
fense mission of training and maintaining a 
combat ready flying force. 
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Last, but certainly not least, the Aircraft Crash 
Rescue Field Assistance and Evaluation Team 
(ACRFAET) provides inspection and assistance 
services to Air Force bases worldwide. The 
ACRFAET’s purpose is to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of Air Force fire protection. The team 
does this by evaluating fire fighter performance 
during exercises, and inspecting all functional 
areas in the base fire department. The team vis- 
its a base for approximately seven days. Demon- 
strated performance is the key to assessing 
department capability. Accordingly, six crash and 
structural exercises are conducted. In addition to 
actual performance, the team takes a close look at 
the training program, day-to-day operation of the 
department, vehicle operations and maintenance, 
supply support, technical services (fire preven- 
tion) and management. Strengths and weaknesses 
of each fire department are identified and dis- 
cussed with the fire chief and his staff. All exer- 
cises are thoroughly debriefed and recommended 
solutions for deficiencies are provided. Solutions 
to problems are provided at the most appropri- 
ate command level: Base, MAJCOM or Air Staff. 
Overall, the team devotes about 40 percent of the 
visit to assisting the department. The ultimate 
goal of all ACRFAET visits is to improve Air 
Force fire protection. 

Of course, AFESC’s assistance role is not 
limited to traveling teams. Its dedicated officers, 
airmen and civilians are ready to meet any Air 
Force requirements which involves engineering 
or services expertise. Requests for assistance of a 
team or of a more specialized nature may be 
made through your major air command to Head- 


quarters AFESC. |Z&S] 





Facility Energy Program, cont’d 
facility energy categories with the finished 
product being a comprehensive final report for 
the base to use with their energy program. The 
FEAT has made three base visits to date with im- 
pressive results. 

This has been only a brief overview of the Air 
Force Facility Energy Program. Energy optimiza- 
tion, or simply stated, operating our facility sys- 
tems and subsystems economically and efficient- 
ly, forms the major part of the program. We must 
conserve because this is the only short term 
energy measure that will pay off with immediate, 
beneficial results. More importantly, in a small 
way this will allow the engineering and services 
community to continue to perform its mission. 
The program also contains a rational approach in 
line with national policy to effectively use in- 
creasing amounts of alternate energy for Air 
Force facilities. In any endeavor, especially in one 
as ambitious as this, adequate funding is most 
important. But more importantly, the people of 
the engineering and services community and for 
that matter, everyone in the Air Force, will ulti- 
mately decide its success. We’ll succeed! 
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Directorate of En gineering and Services 


Current Emphasis 


brief commentary on significant developments 


DOD/DOE ENERGY INITIATIVES--McClellan AFB has been selected as the Air Force 
showcase base to demonstrate energy technologies such as advanced combustion fuel cells, 
solar systems, wind systems and energy conservation techniques. The AE has been 
selected for the feasibility study which will determine which technologies to pursue 
and their funding requirements. Completion of the feasibility study is scheduled for 
May 1980. Hill AFB is being investigated for the use of geothermal energy. The initial 
surface and geological report has just been received. The initial phase of the project 
would provide a single test/development well to heat a single building. Phase II would 
investigate expanding the system to handle additional heating loads. (AFESC/970-2894). 








DESIGN AWARDS PROGRAM--Seven jurors met in September to review and select 
award winners in the 1979 Design Awards Program. Over 60 submissions were reviewed 
by the jury comprised of distinguished Air Force and civilian architects and engineers 
and a representative from the Air Force community. Formal presentation of award certif- 
icates will be made at the Engineering & Services Worldwide Conference in December. 


(AF/LEEE/227-4161) . 





AIRFIELD PAVEMENTS IMPROVEMENT PLAN--An improvement plan is being developed 
which will assess the state of repair of airfield pavements and contain a program for 
correcting deficiencies. Emphasis will be on O&M with the goal of identifying require- 
ments in time for development of the FY 82-86 Program Objectives Memorandum. 
(AF/LEEPH/227-1147 and AFESC/DEMP/970-2114). 














EARLY DESIGN KEY TO MCP--The Congressional subcommittee on MILCON wants cost 
estimates based upon 35% design review by the time we submit our program to them in 
mid-January. OSD has set targets of 35% design by 1 December with an AE under contract 
by 15 September. To help meet those target dates, plan to issue the majority of our 
design instructions on the FY 82 MCP candidates by February 1980. (AF/LEEPB/227-1235). 











RRR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM--The development of techniques for 
repairing small runway craters reached a significant stage when field testing of re- 
pairs to six explosively blown craters was carried out at Tyndall AFB between 25 July 
and 7 August. The 823 CES (RED HORSE) from Eglin AFB repaired the craters, which were 
in both concrete and asphalt overlaid concrete pavement, using two different flush re- 
pair techniques. One of these used a compacted 24" layer of well-graded crushed lime- 
stone, the other a 4" thick polymer concrete cap laid on debris backfill. The tests 
were successful in that they identified areas where further refinement and development 
of the repair methods are needed, while at the same time, confirming the basic sound- 
ness of the techniques. Details of the techniques used in these field tests are con- 
tained in the Interim Report ESL-TR-79-01, Interim Field Procedure for Bomb Damage 
Repair, dated April 1979, which has been distributed to the appropriate major air 


commands. (AFESC/970-4212). 











POSITIVE POLLUTION CONTROLS--Improper disposal of degreasing solvents has 
resulted in ground water contamination at several installations. Proper initial 
disposal practices, periodic monitoring of the disposal areas and responsive corrective 


action are paramount. (AF/LEEVP/227-1147). 
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When a renovation project is undertaken within Mili- 
tary Airlift Command, engineers and designers do not 
just make an old building look better; they correct pre- 
vious design deficiencies, improve layouts, provide 
space flexibility as well as seriously consider future 
construction and maintenance costs. 


Design Approaches to 
FRecycling Buildings 





by 1st Lt Shaune Liles 





Why bother with building a new facility when so 
many good buildings are left over from World War 
| and 11? Simply answered, the cost to renovate 
an older facility is usually less than half of build- 
ing a newer one. Although the Air Force hasn't 
stopped building new facilities, it does use exist- 
ing ones to their fullest. 

Why the Air Force renovates is simple. It takes 
advantage of still usable main structural mem- 
bers, and exterior walls and roofs. Not only does 
this help to reduce cost, but it also reduces the 
time between concept and final product by two 
thirds. Construction time is shorter; work is 
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rarely affected by weather, and the programming 
time is shorter. All of these advantages make 
renovated buildings desirable. 

When a renovation project is undertaken within 
Military Airlift Command, we do not just make an 
old building look better; we correct previous de- 
sign deficiencies, improve layouts, provide space 
flexibility as well as seriously consider future con- 
struction and maintenance costs. We then pro- 
vide the means for fluid communications, permit- 
ting more people to participate in the decision- 
making process, improving superior-subordinate 
relations, enriching the content of many duties, 
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and giving more freedom for individuals to 
interact. 

We use movable partitions, carpets, suspended 
ceilings, acoustical treatments, light fixtures, 
color, texture, wall coverings, electrical improve- 
ments, better mechanical systems, and energy 
conservation techniques. Many of these are re- 
quirements in AFR 88-15, but it is up to the de- 
signers to use them to the optimum. 


Surface Treatments 

On the floors, carpeting provides the advan- 
tages of sound absorption and easy maintenance. 
Patterned carpets hide dirt, eliminating the need 
for daily cleaning. 

Ceilings create an illusion of height, provide 
light reflection, can be acoustically treated and 
insulated, and hide unsightly wiring and mechan- 
ical systems. A high, open ceiling allows heat to 
rise above the work space and requires lighting to 
be direct-glare type fixtures. A suspended ceiling 
of nine to 10 feet with a reflectance of 70 percent 
or greater reduces the number of light fixtures 
and improves heating and cooling of the space. 
The right color used is white which provides a 
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soft-reflection on the work surface areas. Of 
course, a textured surface provides a pleasant ap- 
pearance and good sound absorption. 

Walls are the most fascinating and difficult sur- 
faces with which to work; they should receive 
much attention. Not only can we apply color to 
them through the use of paint, but we can also 
add textured fabrics which provide some sound 
absorption and light reflection qualities. Color is 
the greatest advantage to any surface space. It 
can communicate, attract attention, create iliu- 
sions, reshape architecture, minimize faults and 
maximize assets. Simply, it can divert, direct and 
deceive the eye (a bright color attracts and a dark 
color is ignored). 

Furnishings Plus 

To achieve flexibility, the open office plan has 
become an Air Force wide program. It requires 
the use of movable walls, and flexible lighting, 
electrical, communications and mechanical sys- 
tems. To allow for a random plan, acoustical, free 
standing partitions are ideal because they can be 
easily changed to suit the needs of an office 
organization, and they can increase office space 
with the removal of rigid walls and corridors. The 
acoustical treatment, coupled with carpeted floors 
and acoustical ceilings, provides acoustical pri- 
vacy and yet allows for visual communication. If 
at all possible, a furniture selection and replace- 
ment program should be included to insure a 
final, harmonious atmosphere. 

Light fixtures should use the reflectance of the 
ceiling to create a uniform, non-glaring light. Our 
experiences have shown that pendant fixtures 
which emit light from the top are the best choice 
and surface mounted fixtures with transparent 
side panels are the second choice. Fixtures that 
are surface mounted with opaque side panels and 
those that are recessed with small openings have 
proven undesirable. All fixtures should be in- 
stalled in such a way that they can be easily re- 
located. It should be noted that a new style of 
light fixture is now available which reflects a 
metal halide and high pressure sodium light off 
the ceiling to provide a room’s light. This fixture 
is free-standing for easy relocation, and uses 
fewer fixtures than a standard system for a more 
energy efficient lighting system. 

Providing communications and power to each 
desk is always a problem. A floor duct system is 
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the best solution, but can be expensive and im- 
practical in many existing facilities. The most 
economical method we use is distributing the 
lines in the ceiling space and dropping them 
down to the work area through partitions, col- 
umns, service poles, flexible hoses and other de- 
vices, and tie them in with the light fixtures. 

The mechanical system was designed rigid 
along with the old concept that the walls had to 
be rigid for organizational divisions, thus making 
changes expensive and difficult. Even though the 
initial renovation cost is expensive, future 
changes are negligable when organizational 
changes occur. The methods are various: modular 
building systems, flexible duct runouts, variable 
volume systems and other systems. 

Not all work on a building is inside; a renova- 
tion job can easily include new siding/insulation, 
new entrances, and landscaping (parking, walk- 
ways and vegetation). 

Fire safety is given a serious look when select- 
ing materials. We want to reduce smoke pro- 
duction, flame spread and fuel contribution to a 
minimum. We add fire and smoke detectors and 
alarm systems, and major buildings are tied into 
the fire department system. When required, 
sprinklers and/or halon systems are included. 

Along with color, we use other surface: treat- 
ments to achieve interest and acoustical 
absorption qualities. Vinyl wall coverings are be- 
coming a big favorite, for they not only provide 
color and texture, but they also reduce mainten- 
ance costs. For the greatest amount of sound ab- 
sorption (especially where noisy machines are op- 
erated), a gypsum coated jute fabric works ex- 
ceptionally well. In any renovation project, wall 
reflectance should not be forgotten. It is true that 
the higher the reflectance, the fewer lights re- 
Guired; however, eyes can become tired and sore 
when reflectance is above 50 percent in the work 
areas. A higher reflectance can be used in hall- 
ways to help reduce the number of lights re- 


quired to see. 
Energy 

Another very important role player in the re- 
cycling of buildings is energy conservation, both 
economically and environmentally. The Air Force 
has had a program for several years now, and 
with President Carter’s goal to reduce energy 
consumption 20 percent by 1985, energy conser- 
vation has impacted our renovation designs ex- 
tensively. The Air Force put together the Energy 
Audit Program in 1978 and has generated approx- 
imately $40 million worth of projects submitted 
for the FY 1980 Military Construction Program, 
with an estimated savings of $1.37 million in an- 
nual savings in utility dollars. These figures do 
not include smaller projects being done at base 
level. The methods we use to achieve energy re- 


duction are basic: 


e Replacement of inefficient mechanical 
systems; 

e Reduction of glass area (some buildings 
have 50 percent window area); 

e Addition of storm windows or replacement 
with double-pane window systems; 

¢ Improved insulation on ceilings and walls; 

e Addition of vestibules; 

¢ Scheduling the mechanical and lighting to 
coincide with the building’s activity; 

e Replacement with more efficient lighting 
systems; and, : 

e Using color and light reflectance to reduce 
the amount of lighting required. 

Why bother with building a new facility? Our 
World War | and II buildings provide a rewarding 
challenge. When the work is done, we have a 
total office design with a harmonious working en- 
vironment, capable of change at a moment’s 
notice and more. We have accomplished the final 
product in less time and cost. than for a new facil- 
ity, and achieved the benefits of reduced main- 
tenance cost and energy consumption. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Promotion Board Names 42 


Forty-two engineers and services officers were selected for 
promotion to lieutenant colonel by the CY 1979 Temporary 
Lieutentant Colonel Board. Selectees include: 


**Andrews, Melville M. Jr 
**Ashdown, Floyd A. 
Aulwurm,Henry C. 
Benzinger, Richard Jr. 
Bunch, Ronald L. 
Christiansen, Russell V. 
Craddock, Dabney S. Ill 
**Cunningham, John H. 
Day, Max W. 

Deluca, Robert 
Dickerson, Warren C. 
Donovan, John S. 
*Dooley, Frank 
Eddings, James A. 
“Fletcher, Thomas B. 
Frein, Emil C. 
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Fung, Clarence T.Y. 
Goin, John E. 

Gott, Robert L. 

Harris, Larry W. 
Johnson, Aaron J. 
Johnson, John G 
Joines, Jack L. 

Kinney, Theodore R. Jr 
*Law, Kenneth S. 
Maderia, Patrick F. Jr 
Manning, Keith H. 
**McAuliffe, Michael A. 
Miller, John A. \ 

Mugg, Steven C. i* Services Officer 
Pagliassotti, Edward J. 
Peot, Thomas E. 


Salinas, Gilberto Jr. 
Schaefer, Philip H. 
Selheimer, Howard E. 
Smith, Edward M. 
*Stump, Kenneth R. 
Thompson, Richard A. 
Wiess, Martin P. 
*Wolfrom, John S. 
Zwolinski, Ronald J. 
Below the Zone 
**Choate, John S. 


** Senior School Nominee 
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WORTH NOTING 





Airman Crystal Smith Receives 
First Promotion from Gen Gilbert 





It’s not often when a general officer presents a first promo- 
tion to an airmen and that’s what took place recently when 
Airman Crystal Smith received hers from Maj Gen William 
D. Gilbert, Director of Engineering and Services. Airman 
Smith is assigned to the Directorate’s Administrative Group 
at Headquarters US Air Force. 


Five in Same Squadron Selected 
For Promotion to Senior MSgt. 


For five non-commissioned officers assigned to the 
64th Civil Engineering Squadron at Reese AFB, 
Texas, 29 June 1979 will have an especial meaning to 
them in the years to come. On that date, results of the 
CY 1980 Senior Master Sergeant Promotion Board 
were announced, and five of the six eligibles in the 


Savings Realized When 
NPDES Permits Are Cancelled 


The Environmental Planning Division of the Air 
Force Regional Civil Engineer-Central Region 
(AFRCE-CR) successfully negotiated the cancellation 
of 18 National Pollutant Discharge Elimination Sys- 
tem permits for Titan II missile silos around Little 
Rock AFB, Arkansas. Another permit for the base 
proper was also modified to eliminate an inappropriate 
discharge point and to change sampling frequency 
from once weekly to once monthly. Savings to the Air 
Force will amount to over $22,000 per year. 

Through Interagency/Intergovernmental Coordina- 
tion for Environmental Planning contacts which are 
maintained at the regional level, AFRCE-CR was able 
to accomplish in a matter of months what was known 
to be appropriate but unaccomplished through letter 
requests for over two years. This available expertise 
within the AFRCE often goes unnoticed by various Air 
Force elements. 
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Griffiss AFB Janitor/Foreman 
Wins NAF Employee Award 
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Mrs. Rosella G. Przelomiec, Janitor/Foreman of the 416 
Combat Support Group, Griffiss AFB, New Jersey, was re- 
cently named the Outstanding Non-Appropriated Fund Em- 
ployee of the Year by Strategic Air Command. She was hon- 
ored for several outstanding achievements, chief among 
them in training and motivating her housecleaning staff. 
Joining in the award presentation was Mrs. Przelomiec’s 
husband at the left and Col James Willett, Director, DEV, at 
HQ SAC. 





Squadron were selected. 

Proud selectees include MSgts John Gilliard, Chief, 
Energy Monitoring and Control System; Don Johnson, 
Chief, Administration Section; Rod Moreno, Deputy 
Fire Chief; Winston Parrish, Mechanical Superinten- 
dent; and Vincent Scoccia, Foreman, Interior Electric 
Shop. 

The selection of five out of six eligibles ranks as a 
rare achievement, considering that the Squadron is 
composed of less than 300 personnel with an almost 
50-50 ratio of military and civilian people. The talents 
of these individuals apparently played a role in the 
selection of the Squadron as the Air Training Com- 
mand CES of the Year in 1978. 








Proud selectees include, from left to right: MSgts Winston 
Parrish; John Gilliard; Rod Moreno; and Don Johnson. Lt 
Col Hirum E. West, BCE/Squadron Commander, joins in 
picture taking. The fifth selectee who was on TDY is MSgt 
Vincent Soccia. 
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Engineering and Services 


by Maj Max W. Day, PE, and Lt Col George T. Murphy 


The new wartime organization of Air Force 
Engineering and Services is an elite group of 
mobile and resident Prime BEEF and Prime 
RIBS forces. Mobile teams, trained and 
equipped for rapid reaction to support air war- 
fare whenever and wherever required, are a 
significant part of the readiness image. Theater 
forces, strategic withhold and civilian force 
recovery are vital parts of the new structure. 


Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS mean different 
things to different people. To Air Force Engineer- 
ing and Services personnel, the acronyms BEEF 
and RIBS stand for ‘‘Base Engineering Emergen- 
cy Force’ and ‘‘Readiness in Base Services.’’ 
‘*Prime’’ denotes elite military personnel per- 
forming their wartime roles. What are these 
roles? How are they generated? What forces 
meet the role and mission requirements? Most 
important, what is the status of the two wartime 
force programs? This article examines these 
questions in depth. 

The Prime BEEF program was born from ex- 
perience in the early 1960s. The Berlin and 
Cuban missile crises underscored the need for 
mobile civil engineering forces trained and 
equipped for mobility roles. The growing advisory 
role in Southeast Asia skewed the teams toward 
meeting counter-insurgency and brushfire type 
conflicts. At that time, the threat of nuclear war 
kept most civil engineering personnel aligned in 
base recovery and missile teams. 

In the early 1970s, growing Soviet conventional 
war capabilities dictated that we revamp the pro- 
gram. Readiness to counter the Soviet threat was 
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the driving force. We had to provide aircraft 
launch and recovery and high sortie generation 
rates. A large mobile force was needed to counter 
the short or no-notice requirements of modern 
warfare. Superimposed on the need to change 
was another threat—a 40 percent cut in military 
civil engineering strength, equal roughly, to the 
number of recovery team personnel postured. 

As a consequence, two studies analyzed war- 
time engineering requirements and the forces 
needed to meet them. An Air Force study looked 
at the manpower needed to support a modern 
conventional war. The second study, conducted 
by the Joint Staff under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
involved the four component services and unified 
and specified commands. Both studies found that 
Air Force Civil Engineering did not have enough 
personnel to perform their wartime tasks nor 
would there be sufficient warning to make more 
mobile teams from the recovery team resource. 
To be responsive, mobile teams had to be formed 
and configured to meet mission responsibilities of 
assured aircraft launch and recovery and high 
sortie generation rates. 

lf we could not get the aircraft off the ground, 
then we might as well stay home. Without air 
superiority, a Soviet thrust cannot be blunted. 
Aircraft launch, recovery and high sortie genera- 
tion rates demand specific mission tasks from Air 
Force engineers: 


e Emergency wartime damage repairs to all 
essential facilities are critical. This includes rapid 
runway repair (RRR), repair of other damaged 
airfield pavements, and bomb damage repair 
(BDR) of critical facilities and utility systems. 

¢ Force beddown of the deploying person- 
nel and equipment is essential. With the majority 
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Prij | le combat group concept. All of this contributed to a 
philosophy that the feeding, clothing and housing 


of our forces in the United States, immediate 
beddown of the deploying force is vital. 

¢ Operation and maintenance of essential 
facilities and uiility systems cannot be over- 
looked. 

¢ Crash rescue and fire suppression are cru- 
cial in a theater subject to massive air attacks. 

¢ Construction management of the listed re- 
sponsibilities is a decisive factor when aircraft 
launch and recovery are dependent upon rapid 
repair times. ; 

Although the threat assessments and analyse 

of engineering requirements reflected a need to 
change Prime BEEF program concepts, Services 
personnel had no similar program from which to 
change. Historically, the wartime requirements 
for Services were poorly defined in terms of man- 
power, training and equipment. Many functions, 
most notably food service, had been contracted 
due to economic considerations. Limited thought 
had been given to wartime requirements. Ser- 
vices contingency manpower requirements were 
not specifically identified in operations plans as 
were the engineering forces. Services require- 
ments were rather vaguely specified under the 


The Six Contingency Force Prime BEEF Teams 





CF-1 Team: 21 pavement maintenance special- 
ists & equipment operators headed by an 


officer; nucleus for RRR. 








CF-2 Team: 4 officers, 66 specialists as found in 
a CES; complements a CF-1 Team to form 
91-man RRR force; can be deployed indepen- 
dently. 








CF-3 Team: 2 officers, 33 specialists; performs 
emergency construction management; supple- 
ments CF-1 & CF-2 teams; 2 CF-3 teams can be 
matched with 1 CF-1 team to perform RRR. 








CF-4 Team: 15 officers, 5 NCOs; command & 
staff element; can be deployed independently; is 
not located at one specific base. 








CF-5 Team: 12 crash rescue and fire suppression 
operations specialists; 2 or more teams can be 
matched with a CF-6 team to form a fire fighter 
organization. 








CF-6 Team: 3 7- and 9-level NCOs; fire fighter 
command and control element; deploys inde- 
pendently; can deploy with 2 or more CF-5 
teams to form a BCE organization. 
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of deployed personnel would be accomplished 
somehow by someone. 

The threat of a ‘‘blitzkrieg’’ type conventional 
war removed the luxury of time needed to allow 
for such vague planning concepts to work as they 
had in past conflicts. The conventional war of the 
future, however, will be time- as well as weapons 
and manpower intensive. The ability to move 
rapidly, set up and wage war is even more decis- 
ive now than at any other time. Modern technol- 
ogy allows faster reaction; hence, time becomes 
more crucial. Small, specifically tasked Services 
teams are vital to overcome the imposed time 
constraints. 

Unfortunately, there were no background 
studies and analyses on Services functions from 
which to build. Planning started from nearly a 
zero base. The initiation of a Services planning 
section under the Readiness Group in the Air 
Force Engineering & Services Center (AFESC) 
was the first step. Drawing upon lessons learned 
during the Prime BEEF studies, a path was chart- 
ed to determine wartime Services requirements. 
Focusing on existing resources, manpower, train- 
ing and equipment were compared against re- 
quirements generated through assessment of 
current plans. 


Basically deployed Air Force personnel must be 
fed, clothed and housed along with other ancillary 
responsibilities: 

¢ Food service is the largest responsibility. 
The fighting force must be nourished. 

¢ Billeting and laundry service are neces- 
sary. 

¢ Mortuary affairs, exchange services and 
clothing sales activities must be provided in con- 
cert with other agencies. 


The Four Contingency Prime RIBS Teams 





Team A: 40 all-services specialists; supports a 
population up to 400 COBs, bare, standby or 
limited bases with no existing services organiza- 
tion. 








Team B: 24 man team to support Team A; sup- 
ports an additional 400 people. 












Team C: 9 man team supplements Teams A & B 
or augments an existing services organization at 
a main operating base; supports an additional 
450 people. 











Team D: 21 man command and supervisory 
team; augments a main operating base that has 
increased population by 900 or more. 
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In the Prime BEEF program, mission responsi- 
bilities are outlined in Department of Defense 
Directive 1315.6 and AFR 93-10. Air Force re- 
sponsibilities are clearly differentiated from Army 
engineering tasks since the Army is charged to 
provide troop construction support of the Air 
Force flying mission. 

With the emergency war damage category 
broken down into RRR and BDR, building block 
mobile Prime BEEF teams were developed and 
postured at major US bases. Six different types of 
contingency force mobile teams were developed 
and structured. 

The Contingency Force (CF)-1 team has 21 
pavement maintenance specialists and equipment 
operators headed by an officer. It is the nucleus 
for RRR. It can deploy independently if a hori- 
zontal team is needed. For RRR and BDR, the 
CF-1 team is matched with a CF-2 team. 

The CF-2 team consists of four officers and 66 
enlisted specialists. All specialties found in a 
base civil engineering squadron are represented 
on this team. The team complements a CF-1 team 
to form a 91-man RRR force, or can be deployed 
independently if a small bare base or general pur- 
pose civil engineering force is needed. 

The CF-3 team consists of two officers and 33 
selected enlisted specialists. The team requires 
more management personnel, such as _ senior 
NCOs, administrative, work controllers and in- 
ventory management people, than the other 
teams. The team performs emergency construc- 
tion management and work control functions and 
supplements CF-1 and CF-2 teams for a full base 
civil engineering unit. Two CF-3 teams can also 
be matched with one CF-1 team to perform RRR 
if the wartime situation demands. 

The CF-4 team is acommand and staff element 
consisting of 15 officers and five NCOs. This team 
may augment a theater command engineering 
staff, form the nucleus for a theater numbered 
Air Force staff or perform a theater Air Force 
Regional Civil Engineer technical engineering 
and design role. The CF-4 team may be drawn 
from several different bases or staff elements and 
is the only team which is not located at one 
specific base. This team deploys independently 
from other teams. 

The CF-5 team consists of 12 crash rescue and 
fire suppression operations personnel. Two or 
more of these teams may be matched with one 
CF-6 team to form a fire fighter organization or 
augment an existing base fire department. Only 
7-skill levels and below make up this team. The 
team deploys separate from or together with 
other CF teams. 

The CF-6 team is a fire fighter command and 
control element. Three 7- and 9-level NCOs make 
up this chief and assistant chiefs component. This 
team deploys alone to augment a theater staff or 
to form a command and control element. The 
team may also deploy with two or more CF-5 
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teams or with other CF teams to form or augment 
a base civil engineer organization. 

The building block concept emerges from the 
team definitions. CF-1, CF-2 and CF-3 teams will 
be trained in RRR, BDR and other contingency 
related skills. Using CF-1,CF-2,CF-3,CF-5 and 
CF-6 configurations,a small base civil engineering 
squadron can be created for locations where no 
engineering organization exists, such as a coloca- 
ted operating base (COB). 

Oversea theater programs differ somewhat 
from the CONUS Prime BEEF role. Tasks remain 
essentially the same, but theater forces are in 
place. Basically, theater forces are organized into 
four types of teams: RRR, airbase damage recov- 
ery, fire suppression and crash rescue, and com- 
mand designated mobile teams. 

The Airbase Damage Recovery (ADR) team is 
variable sized, depending on the base mission 
and size, and performs emergency war damage 
repair to utility systems and facilities other than 
airfield pavements. The team also operates and 
maintains essential base functions and is the core 
around which augmenting mobile teams form. 

Mobile teams are not required to augment 
other theater of operations areas; thus, an over- 
seas base will not have a mobile team unless the 
parent command establishes one to meet their 
own theater needs. Team numbers, size, struc- 
ture and equipment are designated by the parent 
command. 

Theater RRR teams must be established at 
each Air Force base hosting a RRR set unless 
other resources are available to meet the RRR re- 
quirement. The teams should be patterned after a 
CF-1 and CF-2 team, although variations can be 
made to meet unique needs of the base. 

The size of the fire and crash rescue team 
varies according to base facilities and mission. 
The team performs crash rescue, structural fire 
suppression and other collateral duties such as 
emergency medical treatment, area decontamina- 
tion and unexploded ordnance reconnaissance. At 
augmented bases, this resident team is a core 
around which deployed CF-5 and CF-6 teams 
form. 

Prime RIBS service teams follow the Prime 
BEEF building block concept. Four teams have 
been designed to accomplish food service billet- 
ing, mortuary, laundry and other related support 
services activities. Each team carries a separate 
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unit type code. Team A consists of 40 people with 
all services specialities included. The team sup- 
ports a population up to 400 at COBs, bare, 
standby and limited bases with no existing ser- 
vices organization. Team B is a 24-man unit that 
augments Team A. Team B supports an addition- 
al 400 people. Team C is a nine-man team that 
supplements Teams.,A and B or augments an 
existing services organization at a main operating 
base. Team C supports an additional population 
base of 450. Team D is a 21-man command and 
supervisory team. This team augments a main 
operating base that has increased its population 
by 900 or more. 

The building block team concept used for 
Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS teams has built-in 
flexibility to meet any foreseeable situation. 
Teams can be matched to form a total base civil 
engineering or services organization, augment 
existing organizations or perform specific tasks. 
Although the Soviet threat in Europe is the most 
prevalent and the one which occupies the major- 
ity of our planning efforts, we are carefully de- 
signing individual and team equipment and train- 
ing packages to respond to a conflict in any con- 
ceivable theater of operation. 

Home base training for Prime BEEF teams 
must be imaginative and continue to emphasize 
RRR and expedient BDR methods. Mini-RRR 
training kits are being developed for 152 bases 
across the US. We have shipped retrograde AM-2 
aluminum matting to these locations as a starter. 
Consolidated buys are projected to purchase the 
accessories to use the matting. In the interim, 
chalk-talks and formal discussions with experi- 
enced personnel should be used to augment RRR 
training films. 

Expedient BDR methods may be learned 
following the same format. Models of European 
and Asian utility systems can be made from local 
materials as training aids. Available senior NCO 
experience should be used to supplement train- 
ing aids. 

Home station training concepts for Prime RIBS 
teams are being developed. TA 429 has been re- 
vised to include a training package for those 
bases with a Prime RIBS team. Once assigned, 
the food service trainers at the AFESC will be 
developing course material for the home station 
training and equipment package. 
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Field training in RRR and BDR started in mid- 
May 1979 for all CF-1 and CF-2 teams. The train- 
ing, conducted by AFESC, employs actual craters 
blasted in an existing auxiliary runway complex 
at Eglin AFB, Florida. 

Field food service training for Prime RIBS 
teams will also be conducted at Eglin AFB using 
field equipment and facilities. Field food service 
training will initially be conducted for Lowry AFB 
Services School graduates enroute to USAFE. 
Later the training will be expanded to include all 
food service personnel. This field training will in- 
clude two days of hands-on training and two days 
of meal preparation in support of the Prime BEEF 
teams undergoing training at the same location. 

Initially, field Prime BEEF team training will 
be on a four-year cycle for CF-1 and CF-2 teams. 
Long range plans call for expansion to more than 
one site. The expansion would allow more fre- 
quent training and inclusion of CF-3 teams. Ideal- 
ly, crash rescue and fire training scenarios could 
be included either at the field training sites or in 
available locations near the home station. 

The Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS programs are 
in different stages of development. Prime BEEF 
teams are postured and are currently obtaining 
training and equipment. Following completion of 
a second Joint Contingency Construction Require- 
ments Study, some team refinements can be ex- 
pected. Means of zeroing in on the wartime man- 
ning shortfall will be fully developed and imple- 
mented. The target for completing all reposture 
actions and having fully functional teams is July 
1981. 

Recent actions and developments include new 
operational readiness inspection (ORI) criteria 
and a revised Unit Reporting System (UNITREP). 
ORIs of Prime BEEF teams can be expected at 
any time. UNITREP is scheduled for implementa- 
tion in March 1980. Both the criteria and rating 
system are designed to improve the readiness 
status of the vital mobile Prime BEEF teams. 

Posturing of Prime RIBS teams is near 
completion. Once postured, training can be- 
gin and equipment can be ordered along 
with other actions necessary to develop a new 
mobility concept. 

Even though our thrust is on mobility, defense 
of the United States is not overlooked. Both 
Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS programs incorpor- 
ate military requirements for direct combat sup- 
port of strategic offensive, defensive and airlift 
missions. We have emphasized a greater reliance 
on the civilian engineering force for CONUS base 
recovery efforts. The military strategic withhold 
and on-station mobile teams may form a core for 
recovery, but civilians can and will be required to 
share the load. If all mobile teams are deployed, 
then the situation is major conventional war. In 
such a scenario, civilian personnel and industry 
are in a mobilized status where different rules 
apply. Defense related activities will share a 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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For the officer who is interested in long-range career 
planning, he needs to know the details and charac- 
teristics of the joint positions in the career field. 
There are 44 positions available in civil engineering 
and three in services, any one of which the officer 
can possibly include in his long-range career plans. 


The 


AFCE in a Joint Environment 











In the services career field (AFSC 62XX), there 
are three joint/departmental positions. A Lieu- 
tenant Colonel 6216 is authorized as the Assis- 
tant Director of Personnel Administration and 
Services at OASD. The individual in this position 
initiates, coordinates, and monitors DOD imple- 
mentation of a broad range of personnel and ser- 
vices related matters. The individual serves as 
the focal point on commissary store operations. 
The position is projected to become vacant in 
February 1982. 

A second position is a Major 6216 authorization 
as Subsistance Officer with the Food Manage- 
ment Section, J4, HQ UNC/USFK/EUSA. The 


officer is responsible for developing policies, 
drafting directives, and resolving problems relat- 
ing to the subsistance support of members of the 
United Nations Command and US Forces Korea. 
The authorization is at Yong Son (Seoul) Korea. 
The position is projected to be vacant in July 1981 
(24/12). 

The final position is a Major 6216 authorization 
as the Chief of Services, Brunssum, Netherlands. 
This is a unique Services Branch which includes 
multi-dining hall operation, billeting, recreation 
and welfare branches, operation of a club and in- 
ternational housing office. The position will be- 
come vacant in January 1980. (36/24). 
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T he civil engineering officer 
has a variety of unique and 
challenging job opportunities to 
work into his career plans. The 
diversity of jobs in the career 
field offers a range of assign- 
ments from base level to the 
Department of Defense (DOD). 
Included are 44 positions in the 
joint activities and agencies 
shown in Figure 1, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and eight US Army/US 
Navy exchange officer positions 
shown in Figure 6. 

Except for the eight exchange 
officer positions, the joint as- 
signments are listed in the Civil 
Engineering Officer Authoriza- 
tion Listing on file at local base 
personnel offices. From this list- 
ing, an officer can determine 
the authorized grade, AFSC, 
location and a general duty title 
for each position in the career 
field. However, this information 
is insufficient for long-range 
career planning. With the num- 
ber of joint assignments in the 
career field at less than two per- 
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by Maj Richard L. Brown 
cent of the authorizations, an 
officer needs more detailed in- 
formation to plan for future joint 
assignments. In addition, some 
officers are unaware of the joint 
assignment opportunities, and 
others often overlook the joint 
assignment when planning their 
careers. The information that 
follows provides the details and 
characteristics of the joint po- 
sitions in the career field and 
allows each officer an opportun- 
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ity to review the joint positions 
for possible inclusion in his 
long-range career plans. 


The Joint Staff 

For purposes of this article, a 
‘*joint position’’ covers all the 
civil engineering authorizations 
in the joint environment to in- 
clude combined, joint, DOD and 
JCS staff positions. A joint staff 
is comprised of two or more Ser- 
vices of the same country, and a 
combined staff is composed of 
personnel of two or more allied 
nations. A joint staff is usually 
organized in three general 
groups: personal staff, which 
performs duties prescribed by 
the commander and is directly 
responsible to him; special 
staff, which provides for tech- 
nical and administrative func- 
tions; and general staff, which 
provides the main functional re- 
quirements. 

The commander determines 
in which staff group he will 
place the various functions. 
When there is a requirement for 
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Organization 
DOD 
JCS 


DOD Agencies 
DMA 


DNA 
MTMC 

UNIFIED COMMANDS 
LANTCOM 
EURCOM 
PACOM 
NATO 

EXCHANGE OFFICERS 
ARMY 
NAVY 


TOTAL 6 





Figure 1: Authorized Positions. 


an engineering function on a 
joint staff, it will be located 
either on the special staff or 
general staff. When the engin- 
eering function is located on the 
commander’s special staff, the 
engineer provides direct techni- 
cal support to the commander 
through the Chief of Staff. The 
only joint activity with an en- 
gineering function on the spec- 
ial staff group is the United 
Nations Command/ United 
States Forces Korea/Eighth US 
Army (UNC/USFK/EUSA). 
Normally, the civil engineer- 
ing function will be a part of the 
general staff. The general staff 
provides the major functions of 
command, such as personnel, 
intelligence, operations, logis- 
tics, etc. The general staff or 
the ‘‘J’’ staff functions are de- 
signated as J-1, Personnel; J-2, 
Intelligence; J-3, Operations; 
J-4, Logistics; etc. When re- 
quired on the general staff, the 
engineering function is in a di- 
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“Two Col positions presently filled with LtC. 


vision or branch on the J-4, 
Logistics Directorate. 


Location, General Duties 

Each of the major activities 
listed in Figure 1 is examined in 
detail. Modified organizational 
charts, Figures 2 through 6, 
show the relative command 
structure and provide the fol- 
lowing information for each 
position: authorized grade and 
AFSC, the projected availability 
date, duty title, location and, 
where applicable, unique re- 
quirements. The tour lengths 
for overseas are shown in Fig- 
ures 2 through 6 in months next 
to the country. The first number 
is the accompanied tour, the 
second the unaccompanied tour. 


DOD/DOD Agencies 

Shown in Figure 2 are the 
three positions in the DOD, the 
position on the Joint Staff, and 
the positions in the Defense 
Mapping Agency and the De- 
fense Nuclear Agency. 
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OASD (Manpower, Reserve 
Affairs and Logistics): The of- 
ficer manages assistance pro- 
jects undertaken by the Presi- 
dent’s Interagency Economic 
Adjustment Committee to allev- 
iate the impact of defense pro- 
gram changes on local commun- 
ities. The officer is involved 
with planning, organizing, co- 
ordinating and directing multi- 
faceted projects affecting local 
communities. 

OASD (Legislative Affairs): 
The officer acts as a legislative 
liaison between OASD (Man- 
power, Reserve Affairs and 
Logistics) and the Congress. 
The function is to establish, 
maintain and improve relations 
between members, staff and 
committees of Congress and 
DOD. 

OASD (Manpower, Reserve 
Affairs & Logistics): The in- 
cumbent (AFSC 0076) estab- 
lishes policies for military con- 
struction operations; provides 
guidance for base development 
planning for military operations; 
develops design and construc- 
tion acquisition systems; and 
represents OSD in high level 
consultations with other Feder- 
al agencies and organizations of 
the construction industry. 

Joint Staff: As a member of 
the Civil Engineering Branch, 
the officer serves as a focal 
point within the Joint Staff for 
all matters pertaining to design, 
construction, utilization and dis- 
posal of facilities, including real 
estate, of concern to the US mil- 
itary establishments. The officer 
analyzes and makes recommen- 
dations on civil engineering as- 
pects of joint strategic plans, 
contingency plans and the logis- 
tic readiness posture of the uni- 
fied and specified commands. 

DMA: The three officers at 
the Defense Mapping Agency 
Aerospace Center (DMAAC) 
provide normal Base Civil En- 
gineering support and staff sur- 
veillance for DMAAC organiza- 
tions located at separate operat- 
ing locations. 

DNA: DNA is responsibie for 
consolidated management of 
DOD nuclear weapons and has 
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Department of Defense 














OASD 
Manpower, Reserve Affairs & Logistics 
Col 0076 Jul 80 Asst Director, 
Const Operations & Facility Mgmt** 


OASD 
Manpower, Reserve Affairs & Logistics 
Col 5596 May 80 Project Manager/ Military 
Department Liaison* 



































OASD 


Legislative Affairs 
Col 5596 Jul 80 Deputy Director, 
Installations*** 


Joint Staff/Logistics Directorate 
Logistics Proc & Civil Engr Br 
LTC 5596 Jul 81 Member Civil 
Engineering Branch 


Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 









































Defense Nuclear Agency (DNA) Defense Mapping Agency (DMA) 


T+ I 


Deputy Director Science & Technology 
Shock Physics Directorate 

LTC 5516 Jun 80 Staff Civil Engineer 

Hybla Valley, Maryland 

(Requires PhD in Civil/ Structural 
































DMA Aerospace Center (DMAAC) 

LTC 5596 May 82 Dir. of Fac Engr 
MAJ 5516 Jul 81 Chief, O & M Div 
Capt 5525C May 82 Chief, Programs Div 
St Louis, Missouri 
































= 








Test Directorate 





Field Command (Kirtland AFB NM) 


+ : 4 


Test and Construction Division 

Maj 5516 Jul 81 Dept Test & Cons Div 
Maj 5516 Aug 80 Staff Civil Engr 
Mercury, Nevada 




















Logistics Directorate 
Professional Services Branch 
CPT 5525C Nov 80 Field Engr 
Kirtland AFB NM 


Johnston Atoll 
Maj 5516 Jun 80 
Staff Civil Engr 


























“Masters in Pub Admin, Econ, Urban Plan or Civil Engr desired 
**Graduate of an architectural or engineering college required 
Graduate of Senior Service School is desirable 
***Masters in an engineering discipline required 


ing studies as they concern 


Figure 2: DOD Agencies. 
transportation, traffic opera- 





management responsibility for 


Johnston Atoll and all DOD 
facilities on Eniwetok Atoll in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Hybla Valley, Virginia: This 
officer manages research and 
test programs to satisfy service 
requirements for nuclear effects 
on strategic structures. 

Field Command: In the Test 
and Construction Division lo- 
cated at Mercury, Nevada, the 
two officers provide construction 
support for highly technical un- 
derground nuclear tests. The of- 
ficer in the Professional Ser- 
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- vices Branch at Kirtland AFB, 


New Mexico, is a field engineer 
and works on requirements at 
Eniwetok Atoll. The officer at 
Johnston Atoll is responsible for 
monitoring the civil engineering 
portion of the contract for 
Johnston Island operations. 


MTMC 

Not shown in a figure is a po- 
sition in the Military Traffic 
Management Command’s 
Transportation Engineering 
Agency. This officer conducts 
special transportation engineer- 


tions, planning, research and 
design. Working in a manage- 
ment engineering capacity, he 
works with installation and 
agency commanders in resolv- 
ing traffic management 
problems. 


Unified Commands 

There are a total of 13 civil 
engineering positions author- 
ized in the three unified com- 
mands: LANTCOM, EURCOM 
and PACOM. EURCOM and 
PACOM are shown in Figures 3 
and 4. 
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LANTCOM: Not shown in a 
figure is a civil engineering 
authorization in the Iceland De- 
fense Force (ICEDEFOR). The 
officer in this position is respon- 
sible for joint staff supervision 
(CEDEFOR/ISOMICE (NATO) 
which is a NATO subcommand 
of Eastern Atlantic Area. As an 
additional duty, he serves as 
logistics plans officer. This po- 
sition is located at Keflavik, Ice- 
land, and the tour length is 
24/12. It is projected to be 
available in July 1980. 

EURCOM: in the United 
States European Command 
there are 4 positions of which 
two are on the EURCOM Staff 
and the other two in Military 
Assistance Groups, Figure 3. 

EURCOM Staff: These offic- 
ers are responsible for coordin- 
ating, assisting and evaluating 
Air Force participation in the 
NATO Infrastructure Program. 
They develop and coordinate 
recommendations to JCS on 
proposed US actions in support 
of Infrastructure. The AFSC 
5596 officer is the action officer 
for aircraft shelter program, 
rapid runway repair, collocat- 
ing operating bases and forward 
storage sites. 

MAAGs/MISSION: Two po- 
sitions in EURCOM are author- 
ized in Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Groups (MAAG). 

USMTMSA: This officer ad- 
vises the Royal Saudi Arabian 
Air Force (RSAF) on base level 
civil engineering functions in- 
cluding fire protection, aircraft 
crash/rescue and base recovery 
plans. He assists the RSAF 
Director of Civil Engineering 
Construction and Maintenance 
in assigning contractor pro- 
posals and plans for construc- 
tion programs. 

JUSMAAT: This officer pro- 
cesses construction requests 
and monitors the construction 
program for US Armed Forces 
facilities in Turkey; coordinates 
with the American Embassy, 
the Turkish Foreign Ministry 
and the Turkish General Staff; 
monitors NATO infrastructure 
construction programs; and 
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EUROPEAN COMMAND (EURCOM) | 








Logistics & Security Assistance Directorate 
Logistics Service Division 
Civil Engineering Branch 
LTC 5596 June 81 Civil Engineering Staff Offr 
LTC 5516 June 80 Civil Engineering Staff Offr 
Stuttgart-Vaihing, Germany (36/24) 











(USMTMSA) 


United States Military Training Mission Saudia Arabia 


MAJ 5516 Jul 81 Civil Engineering Officer 
Riyadh, Saudia Arabia (24/12) 








Mutual Defense Affairs 


Ankara, Turkey (24/15) 





Joint US Military Mission for Aid To Turkey (JUSMMAT) 
Maj 5516 Sep 80 DOD Civil Engineer Staff Offr 





Figure 3: United States European Command 


maintains liaison with the Min- 
istry of National Defense, Min- 
istry of Public Works and Tur- 
kish Air Force. 

PACOM, Figure 4: The offic- 
er in Headquarters PACOM 
provides assistance in coordin- 
ating civil engineering and ecol- 
ogy matters relating to plan- 
ning, programming and ac- 
quisition of facilities and real 
estate required to support 
PACOM’s mission. 

US Forces Japan: The col- 
onel 5516 position is the Chief 
of the Relocation Construction 
Branch. The officer in the lieu- 
tenant colonel 5516 position is 
responsible for acquisition, util- 
ization and release of US facili- 
ties and areas under the US 
Japan Status of Forces Agree- 
ment; construction matters of 
joint concern; coordinating com- 
ponent and allied forces 
logistics problems; coordinating 
above actions with the Ameri- 
can Embassy, US Component 
Commands and other US agen- 
cies in Japan; and negotiations 
with representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Japan. 

UNC/USFK/EUSA: The of- 
ficer in the Real Estate/Status 
of Forces Branch represents US 
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Joint Service engineer interest 
(particularly in real estate mat- 
ters) in negotiations with coun- 
terparts in the Republic of 
Korea Government. The officer 
in the Plans Section prepares 
the engineering portion of com- 
bined, joint and US Army oper- 
ations and logistical plans for 
UNC/USFK/EUSA, and he is 
the command civil engineer 
support planner. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) 

There are 10 civil engineer- 
ing positions in NATO, Figure 
5. The military task of NATO in 
peacetime is to draw up joint 
defense plans, to set up the 
necessary infrastructure, and to 
arrange for joint training. The 
general duties within NATO can 
best be described by the follow- 
ing definition of NATO infra- 
structure: ‘‘those fixed instai- 
lations which are necessary for 
the deployment and operation of 
the armed forces; e.g., airfields, 
signals and telecommunications 
installations, military head- 
quarters, fuel pipelines and 
storage, radar warning and nav- 
igational air stations, port in- 
stallations, missile installations, 
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PACIFIC COMMAND (PACOM) 








a 





Division 


Logistics & Security Assistance Directorate Facilities Engineering 


LTC 5516 June 82 Facilities Plans Officer 
Camp Smith, Hawaii (36/14) 








Logistics Division 


Facilities Branch 


Yokota, Japan (36/24) 


United States Forces Japan (USFJ) 


Relocation Construction Branch 
COL 5516 Oct 82 Chief, Relocation Constr Br 


LTC 5516 June 82 Engineering Staff Officer 








(UNC/USFK/USEA) 
Engineer Division 


MAJ 5516 May 81 


United Nations Comd/US Forces Korea/US Eighth Army 


Real Estate/Status of Forces Branch 

MAJ 5516 May 80 Engineering Staff Officer 

Plans and Operations Branch/Plans Section 

DOD Joint Plans & Ops Officer* 
Yong San Resvn, Korea (24/12) 








Operations Branch 


Plans Branch 





United Nations Comd/Combined Forces Comd (UNC/CFC) 
COL 5596 Aug 80, Dep Engr, ACofS Engineer 


MAJ 5516 May 81 Operations Officers 


MAJ 5516 APR 81 Plans Officer (24/12) 








Figure 4: United States Pacific Command.*Uses the T-54 module of Joint Opera- 
tions Planning System (JOPS) interim software on the Worldwide Military Com- 


mand and Control System Computer. 


etc. Because of the require- 
ments of modern weapons, cer- 
tain mobile installations closely 
associated with the fixed instal- 
lations referred to above, are 
classified as an integral part of 
NATO infrastructure.’’ The civil 
engineering officer in NATO 
monitors, coordinates and pro- 
vides for the development of in- 
frastructure for NATO installa- 
tions. 


Army/Navy Exchange Positions 

The eight Army/Navy ex- 
change positions are listed in 
Figure 6. ‘‘The objective of the 
interservice officer exchange 
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program is to strengthen the 
mutual confidence, understand- 
ing and respect between the 
services. Exchange officers are 
assigned to authorized positions 
in units of the host service and 
perform the duties required of 
the position.’’ 

The Navy position at Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, is with the 
Seabees. This unit has two six 
month deployments during the 
24 month tour. 

Officers in all the exchange 
positions have competed well. 
These positions are excellent 
career progression assignments 
for captains and junior majors. 


Selection Criteria 

‘Only officers possessing 
demonstrated qualities of high 
personal and professional com- 
petence are selected.’’ This 
statement from the paragraph 
on joint assignments in AFR 36- 
20, Officers Assignments, and 
the following provide the basis 
for the selection criteria for joint 
assignments: an officer must be 
eligible to move, be qualified, 
have the required experience, 
and have demonstrated a poten- 
tial to perform in a more chal- 
lenging position. Furthermore, 
for an overseas position, over- 
seas selection criteria must be 
satisfied which is, basically, the 
selection of qualified volunteers 
—then the most eligible, quali- 
fied non-volunteers. 

In the selection process, an 
officer’s record is screened to 
determine if he possesses the 
qualifications, experience and 
potential required for the 
position. First priority is given 
to ‘‘Available’’ officers. (An of- 
ficer is reported available for re- 


assignment from CONUS or 


overseas resources, i.e€., com- 
pletion of controlled CONUS 
tours, AFIT, professional 
military education or an over- 
seas tour.) If there are no quali- 
fied personnel available, an 
eligible officer is selected from 
a CONUS base for the assign- 
ment. 

To be eligible to move, an of- 
ficer must have three years time 
on station (TOS) for a CONUS- 
to-CONUS move or have two 
years TOS for a CONUS-to- 
overseas move. Overseas volun- 
teers may be selected with only 
one year TOS. Since TOS is the 
governing factor for assignment 
eligibility, officers must con- 
sider TOS as a key factor in 
career planning. 

What are some other factors 
an officer should consider in his 
career planning for a joint as- 
signment? With the limited 
number of joint assignments for 
each grade, an officer must plan 
early in his career to assure that 
career aspirations match pro- 
jected vacancies. One signifi- 
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cant factor to keep in mind in 
planning for a joint assignment 
is the timing of the assignment. 
An officer must be available and 
eligible to move when the posi- 
tion is projected to be vacant. 
The tour lengths and the rota- 
tion dates in Figures 2 through 
6 provide an officer information 
for forecasting joint vacancies. 
These data give an officer 
greater flexibility in planning 
long-range career objectives. 

Another factor to consider in 
long-range career planning is 
provided in paragraph 9-13 of 
AFR 36-20, which states that an 
officer is required to have a 
joint assignment to qualify for 
promotion to general officer 
rank. To fulfill this requirement, 
an officer must be assigned to a 
minimum tour of one year. At- 
tendance at a Joint Service 
School does not satisfy this re- 
quirement. 


Conclusion 

The joint organizational 
charts, the brief duty descrip- 
tions and the selection criteria 
presented provide the civil en- 
gineering officer information for 
long-range career planning. If 
an officer has aspirations to be 
assigned to a joint position, to 
attend a joint service school, or 
to become a general, now is the 
time to plan for the joint assign- 
ment to meet these objectives. 
To accomplish this, an officer 
receives a certain amount of 
career planning from his super- 
visor and PALACE BLUEPRINT 
at the Air Force Manpower and 
Personnel Center, (AUTOVON 
487-3451), but the individual of- 
ficer must accept the ultimate 
responsibility for his own career 
planning. 

Periodically throughout a 
career, an officer should review 
the first four chapters and 
Chapter 25 of AFR 36-23, 
Officer Career Development. 
The first four chapters cover 
career development in general, 
and Chapter 25 covers Civil En- 
gineering—Career Progression. 





NATO MILITARY COMMITTEE | 








Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) 

Dep Chief of Staff, Support/Asst C of S, Logistics 
Director, INFRASTRUCTURE Dev. & Maintenance 
LTC 5516 MAR 83 Asst Dir., Air Facilities 

Norfolk, Virginia 














Supreme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR) 
Logistics Directorate/Logistics Service Division 

Civil Engineering Branch 

MAJ 5516 Jun 82 Staff Offr, Air & Naval Inst Sec 
SHAPE (Mons), Belgium (36/14) 











Allied Forces Northern Europe (AFNORTH) 
Dep Chief of Staff, Logistics & Administration 
Logistics Division/ INFRASTRUCTURE Branch 
LTC 5516 June 82 CH, INFRASTRUCTURE & Engr Br 





Kolsaas, Norway (36/24) 





Allied Forces Baltic Approaches (AFBALTAP) 
Logistics Branch 

LTC £516 July 81 DOD Staff Officer 

Karup, Denmark* (36/24) 














Allied Forces Southern Europe (AFSOUTH) 

Logistics Division/ INFRASTRUCTURE Branch 

COL 5516 July 80 Chief, INFRASTRUCTURE Branch 
MAJ 5516 Nov 82 Air Facilities Officer 





Naples, Italy (36/24) 





Allied Air Forces Southern Europe (AIR SOUTH) 
Logistics Division, INFRASTRUCTURE Branch 
LTC 5516 July 81 Chief, INFRASTRUCTURE Section 
MAJ 5516 Aug 80 Installation Staff Officer 
Naples, Italy (36/24) 





a 








6th Allied Tactical Air Force (SIXATAF) 
Dep Chief of Staff Logistics & Administration 
Logistics Division/ INFRASTRUCTURE Branch 
LTC 5516 Dec 81 Chief, INFRASTRUCTURE Branch 
Izmir, Turkey (24/15) 











NATO Airborne Early Warning & Control Program Management 
Agency (NAPMA) 

System Engr & Integration Div, Engr Supt Branch 

MAJ, 5516 June 82 Civil Engineer 

Brunssum, Belgium (36/24) 














Whether planning for a joint po- ‘a 5: North American Treaty Orgenination (ATO) 
tas : igure 5: Nor merican Treaty Organization 
sition or any other assignment, *No American schools available at this location. 
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career development is a concern 





Organization Location 


Army Corps of Engineers Omaha NE 


Army Corps of Engineers San Antonio TX 


Army Corps of Engineers Fort Belvior VA 
Federal Preparedness Agency 


(Army) Berryville MD 


Navy Public Works Department 
Naval Air Station Oceana NAS VA 
Navy Public Works Center 


San Francisco Bay Oakland CA 


Navy Public Works Center Guam 
Naval Mobile Construction 


Battalion 74 Gulfport MS 





between the officer and the Air 
Force and is best stated by the 
following statement from Chap- 
ter 4 of AFR 36-23: 

‘‘The Air Force will not 
‘spoon feed’ the officer. Each 
officer should consider career 
development as an_ individual 
responsibility. The Air Force 
will provide guidance and assis- 
tance in career planning, but 
the officer must take the initia- 
tive to achieve the knowledge, 
attitude and capabilities needed 
to move into progressively more 
challenging positions.’’ 

An assignment to one of the 
joint positions listed will pro- 
vide a progressively more chal- 
lenging position. It is up to the 
individual officer to use this in- 
formation in planning future 


Rotation 
Date 


Jul 80 
Dec 80 


Jul 81 


Aug 81 


Jun 81 


Jun 81 


Sep 81 


Apr 81 








Figure 6: Army/Navy Exchange Positions (Two Year Tour Lengths). 


assignments. 





Majors Promotion Board Selects 92 


Ninety-one officers were named for promotion to major by 
the CY 1979 Temporary Major Board. Selectees include: 


Ehnert, George C. 
Flynn, Dennis 
*Fortner, John M. 
Frey, Robert C. 
Gauntt, William A. 
Gibson, Gary C. 
Goetz, Thomas J. 
Golondzinier, Theodore M. 
Grant, Russell J. 
Hains, Paul W. Ill 
Hale, Stuart M. 
Hanes, Richard M. 
Hansen, Maurice A. 
Heuser, William H., Jr 
Hibler, Ralph E. 
*Hill, Kenneth D. 
Hoyt, Norman S. 
Jackson, Charles A. 
Johnson, Thomas D. 
Jolley, Richard H. 
Kelly, Barry 

Laslo, William J., Jr 
Leitch, Walter T. 


Armstrong, Donald J., Jr 
Barrera, Arturo R., Jr 
Bartlett, Edwin T., Jr 
Bartlow, Robert L. 
Bass, Paul J. 

Brewer, Edward G. 
Brown, Douglas J. 
Brummert, Kenneth L. 
Bryan, Oscar V., Jr 
Bryan, Richard T. 
Bullock, Penn J. 
Burk, Dannie O. 
Burrill, Michael J. 
Busch, William W. 
Bushee, Joseph E. 
Carreras, Gilbert D. 
Carter, Robert E. 
Celmer, Philip R. Ill 
Cisar, Alexander M. 
Cole, Herman A. Jr 
Craig, William A. 
Crossen, John G. 
Dickinson, Gary E. 


Rothenberg, Karsten H. 
Rule, Robert P. 
Rusinak, Vincent R., Jr 
Saenz, Jose L. 
*Schwenk, Daniel G. 
Shoemaker, Leroy E. Il 
Sholer, Perry L. 

Small, Kenneth L. 
Stewart, Todd |. 
*Stilson, Charles H., Jr 
Swank, Jerry J. 

Syta, Stanley J. 
*Trease, Kenneth R. 
Tull, David E. 
Underwood, Howard W. 
Voorhees, Ronald R. 
Walker, Paul G., Jr 
Widmer, Dennis A. 
Wilson, Jared B. 
Wilson, Thomas F. 
Below the Zone 
Torgerson, Ronald A. 
Toussaint, Paul J. 
*Services Officer 


LeMarr, Mike 

Leroy, Michael D. 
Lettau, Ulrich H. 
Lovering, Robin C. 
Mansfield, John L., Jr 
Mason, William C. 
McGrath, Stephen G. 
MeNickle, Paul J. 
*Metzinger, Gary D. 
Miller, Michael J. 
Mitchell, Ronald W. 
“Montgomery, Robert J. 
*Murphy, William J. 
Murray, James C., Jr 
Newton, Joel R. 
Nichols, Gary A. 
Nowland, Thomas L. 
O’Brien, David S. 
*“Ochsenbein, Alan R. 
Pavlovich, Richard D. 
Petersen, Wayne B. 
Poli, Richard A. 
Rhode, Charles G. 





Applications Being Accepted for MEA Program 


The School of Civil Engineering is now offer- 
ing a master’s of Engineering Applications de- 
gree. It provides a way to apply credits granted 
for courses taken at the three AFIT resident 
schools or in a civilian university towards an 
accredited master’s degree. The student must ob- 
tain 48 credit hours within a five year period con- 
sisting of a minimum of 36 core hours (including 
a six credit hour thesis) and a maximum of 12 
elective hours. 
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The program is open to military and civilians 
with a bachelor of science degree acceptable to 
AFIT. The School began accepting nominations 
for candidates from major air commands on 1 
November 1979 for entry into the program on 1 
January’ 1980. 

Interested individuals should write the School, 
AFIT/DE, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH 45433, or 
call AUTOVON 785-2004. 
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OVERSEA 
TOUR 
CAREER 
PLANNING 











It doesn’t just happen. 

You must initiate a 

plan satisfactory 

to you and your 

family, periodically review 

and revise it as your goals 

and family situations change, 

and then actively pursue the plan. 








by the PALACE Blueprint Team 


Ts two most frequently asked questions of 
PALACE Blueprint by engineering and services 
officers are: How long am | going to be here? and 
Why me? The second question usually occurs af- 
ter an officer has been notified of selection for an 
oversea assignment. The telephone traffic on 
these questions will be increasing significantly 
during the next several months as PALACE Blue- 
print begins the oversea assignment cycle for the 
summer 1980 rotation. Since this process affects 
approximately one-fourth of the 2,100 engineer- 
ing and services officers each year, a discussion 
as to how it works, and more important, how you 
can affect it, is in order. ideally then, you will be 
better able to plan your career centered around 
your professional career goals and, just as im- 
portant, structured around the personal objectives 
and aspirations established by you and your 
family. 

Day after day, during our contact with many of 
you, the dialogue goes something like this: ‘‘If 
the. assignment wasn’t in February, | wouldn’t 
mind it.’’ Or ‘‘My parents (or in-laws) are get- 
ting older and | need to be closer to home the 
next couple of years.’’ Or ‘‘Susie is a junior and 
we want her to finish high school here.’’ Or ‘‘Jim 
is a senior and on the football team and has a 
good shot at an athletic scholarship.’’ Etc, etc, 
etc. Get the point? 

However, oversea assignments are a fact of life 
for all civil engineering and services officers. 
There are a considerable number of oversea 
authorizations, Figure 1. Consequently, an over- 


Figure 1: Engineering and Services Oversea Authorizations. 





CIVIL ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Total Auth O/SAuth % Total Auth O/S Auth % 


129 21 16% A 1 25 

255 72 28% 72 14 19 

342 105 31% 68 16 24 

645 195 30 162 46 28 

473 113 24 31 12 39 
506 27% 337 89 
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sea assignment will occur periodically and you 
will be selected either as a volunteer or non vol- 
unteer and, in the latter case for some, when you 
least desire it. Therefore, advanced personal 
planning on your part may alleviate some of the 
perceived difficulties associated with an oversea 
tour. By taking positive action, you can influence 
your destiny rather than react to a call-in-the- 
night from your CBPO advising you of your selec- 
tion for an oversea assignment. 

To adequately develop your personal oversea 
tour career plan, it is necessary to have a basic 
understanding of the following aspects of Air 
Force personnel programs: 

¢ What/where are the jobs for engineering 
and services officers? 

¢ What are the oversea tour options? 

¢ What are the oversea selection priorities? 

¢ How vulnerable are you to being selected 
to fill an oversea requirement? 

Engineering and Services Job List: To accom- 
plish any realistic planning concerning oversea 
tours, you should know what the jobs are for en- 
gineering and services officers and where they 
are located. First, consult the civil engineering or 
services Officer Authorization Listing at your 
local CBPO Customer Service Section. This listing 
will identify by grade, location, AFSC and des- 
criptive duty title all the positions worldwide for 
which you may desire to compete. 

Oversea Tour Options: Second, investigate 
what the various tour options are that you may be 
selected to fill. Essentially, there are two oversea 
tours: long or short (remotes). To differentiate 
between a long or a short tour, you should under- 
stand the difference between the ‘‘standard’’ tour 
and what is termed the ‘‘all others’’ tour. The 
standard tour is the tour length that you would 
serve if you are accompanied by your dependents. 
The all others tour is the one you would serve if 
you elect not to take your family with you on the 
oversea assignment. The all others tour is also 
the tour length served if travel of your depen- 
dents is not authorized to the particular location. 
(Note: The standard tour and the all others tour 
length for all oversea locations can be found in 
AFR 36-20 (C2), Table 4-1). 
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A B 
OFFICERS WHO ARE AND ARE 


COT volunteers for extended oversea 
tour 








oversea 





COT volunteers for standard oversea 
tour 





volunteers for extended oversea tour 
on mandatory 


move in 
CONUS 
(see note 3) 





volunteers for standard oversea tour 





nonvolunteers for short tours 





volunteers for extended oversea tour 





in CONUS 


volunteers for standard oversea tour 





nonvolunteers 














NOTES: 

1, This table is used to select officers for assignment to 
oversea locations where the all-other tour length is 
less than 15 months or the accompanied-by-dependents 
is not authorized. 

Seniority (date of rank, TAFMSD) is used to break ties 
within the selection order indicated. 

A mandatory moveis definedas: the required PCS from 
a stabilized tour, from a PCS school, or 
as a result of a base closure or major systems change. 
Only nonvolunteers whose vulnerability for short-tour 
selection within 12 months makes PCS uneconomical 
are included in priority 5. 




















A B 
OFFICERS WHO ARE AND ARE 


non-CONUS resident volunteers for 
home areas 











COT volunteers for extended oversea 
tour 
COT volunteers for standard oversea 
tour 


overseas 








volunteers for extended oversea tour 
on mandatory 





volunteers for standard oversea tour 





(see note 3) 


nonvolunteers for long tour 





volunteers for extended oversea tour 





in CONUS 


volunteers for standard oversea tour 





nonvolunteers 














NOTES: 

1, This table is used to select officers for assignment to 
oversea locations where the accompanied-by-depen- 
dents tour is authorized and the all-others tour length 
is 15 or more months. 

Seniority (date of rank, then TAFMSD) is used to break 
ties within the selection order indicated. 

A mandatory move is defined as a required PCS from a 
stabilized tour, from a PCS school, or 
as a result of a base closure or major systems change. 
Only nonvolunteers whose vulnerability for long tour 
selection within 12 months makes PCS uneconomical 
are included in priority 6. 




















Figure 2: Priority for Short Tour Selection. (From AFR 36-20) 


A long tour, therefore, is one where your 
dependents are authorized to accompany you on 
the assignment. However, if the assignment is to 
an area where the all others tour length is 18 
months or more as defined in AFR 36-20, and you 
elect not to take your family, you will be required 
to serve the all others tour and upon return from 
overseas (DEROS), you will be given credit for a 
long oversea tour. 

A short tour is one where your dependents are 
not authorized to accompany you. The all others 
tour length for these locations is normally 12 
months. In addition, there are some locations 
where dependents are authorized but you may 
elect not to take your family and also receive 
credit for a short tour. This would be the case 
where the all others tour is less than 18 months 
(usually 15 months). 


Oversea Selection Priorities: Third, consider 
the oversea selection priorities for short and long 
tours. Eligible officers are selected for oversea 
assignments in the order listed in Figure 2 for 
short tours and in Figure 3 for long tours. Re- 
gardless of volunteer status, the primary consid- 
eration for selection must be your qualifications 
to meet the specific requirements of the position 
(experience, academic discipline, background, 
demonstrated performance, etc.). 
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Figure 3: Priority for long tour Selection. (From AFR 36-20) 


Oversea Vulnerability: Lastly, you should 
recognize how vulnerable you are for an oversea 
assignment. Putting it another way, Who gets 
selected and who doesn’t? That is the overriding 
concern. Be assured that whenever there is a 
qualified volunteer available to fill the oversea re- 
quirement, PALACE Blueprint will select a volun- 
teer in accordance with the priority sequence out- 
lined in Figure 2 and 3. (Bosses, talk to your 
people. Many of you are surprised to learn when 
we select an individual in your organization that 
the officer was an oversea volunteer on his/her 
AF Form 90.) Every month, however, for some 
jobs at certain locations, there are no qualified 
available volunteers. In these instances, a non 
volunteer must be selected. Depending upon the 
tour length authorized for the location, two lists 


Figure 4: Non Volunteer Oversea Vunerability Dates. 
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1969-1975 All majors with 
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1971-1975 
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1968-1971 (1) 


1972-1977 All Captains 
with no short 
tour 

1967 & lat- 1976(0) & later 1976 & lat- 1976 (0) 9 later 
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are used to select a non volunteer to fill the re- 
quirement. For short tours, a roster of all civil en- 
gineering or services officers is compiled by 
grade by short tour return date (STRD). For long 
tours, a similar roster is maintained by grade by 
date last returned from an oversea tour (ODSD). 
If you have never been oversea, you still have a 
STRD and an ODSD. You should consult your 
CBPO if you do not know your STRD and ODSD. 
All civil engineering and services officers will ap- 
pear on both their respective short and long tour 
eligibility rosters in the position appropriate for 
their STRD and ODSD. Clearly, therefore, each of 
you, depending upon where you appear on these 
two rosters for your career field, has a degree of 
vulnerability for selection as a non volunteer to 
fill an oversea requirement. If you are a captain 
and have never had a short tour, you are ex- 
tremely vulnerable for a short tour. This will be 
true even though you may have returned one year 
ago from a long tour. In this example, you will 
appear high—consequently, vulnerable—on the 
short tour roster based upon your STRD; con- 
versely, you will be near the bottom of the long 
tour roster based upon your updated ODSD. 


It is not asimple matter of ‘‘position’’ on these 
rosters and therefore an ‘‘absolute’’ degree of 
vulnerability. Each of you are unique and have 
your own characteristics and credentials. Con- 
sider, if you will, only some of the circumstances 
affecting various individual officers: 

¢ On a controlled three or four year tour at 
which time must madatorily move. 

¢ Now serving on an oversea long tour, but 
has never had a short tour. 

¢ Selected officer must have the correct aca- 
demic discipline; for example, 5526F requirement 
must be filled by a mechanical engineer. 

e Etc., etc., etc. 

As you can see, while this list is not all inclus- 
ive, there are many factors affecting your oversea 


Figure 5: Oversea Tour Options (CONUS vs Oversea). 
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vulnerability. Consequently, it is impossible to 
state ‘‘absolutely’’ where each of you stand on 
the respective rosters. However, Figure 4 reflects 
those STRDs and ODSDs that will be most vul- 
nerable for an oversea tour during calendar year 
1980. By comparing your STRD and ODSD with 
the figure, you will gain insight as how vulner- 
able you are for selection this year. 

Your Oversea Tour Career Plan: With this 
basic knowledge of the factors that affect oversea 
tour selections, you should now be able to 
develop a career plan that dovetails continuing 
career development with personal objectives. 

It is our experience at PALACE Blueprint that 
the most critical time for many officers is during 
the first several years of active duty and then 
again later at the 13/14 through 20 year point. 
During the first several years many of you are un- 
decided about an Air Force career. Understand- 
ably, an oversea tour at this point is a difficult de- 
cision. At the 13/14 year point and later, you are 
seeking assignments which expand your depth 
and breadth of experience and thereby provide 
you with the opportunity to demonstrate potential 
for increased responsibility to promotion selection 
boards. At the same time, however, many of you 
are also facing pressing obligations and commit- 
ments to your families. Only through careful 
oversea tour career planning is it possible to com- 
bine these two objectives. It will not happen un- 
less you take the initiative to develop your own 
personal plan. To do otherwise suggests a kind of 
Russian Roulette with the oversea selection pro- 
cess—a process that inevitably will select you for 
an assignment when you and your family perceive 
it to be the ‘‘wrong’’ time. 

With the information discussed in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, you should be able to develop a 
sound, logical plan. To illustrate, Figure 5 re- 
flects various locations (CONUS versus oversea) 
where you might be assigned during your career. 
While this figure reflects only four options, there 
are obviously many more that you and your 
family might develop. As illustrated, it is entirely 
possible by a series of actions on your part to 
directly affect where you will be assigned at dif- 
ferent phase points. As demonstrated, at the 
15/16 year point you could be just starting a 
three-year oversea tour or, just completing a 
three year oversea tour and settling down some- 
where in the CONUS. Which position you will 
face can be directly affected by advanced oversea 
tour career planning. 

There are several other actions that you might 
take to affect your duty location. These include 
being an oversea volunteer on your AF Form 90 
prior to your being extremely vulnerable for an 
oversea tour as a non volunteer. By this proced- 
ure, you can influence your selection for an over- 
sea tour at a time that is most advantageous to 
you. Other actions that you might consider if now 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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When heating systems failed and 
pipes started freezing in vacant hous- 
ing units located on Wurtsmith AFB, 
engineers discovered an inexpensive 
device that solved their problems. 


Monitoring Device 
Costs Little, 


Woartsmith AFB in northern 
Michigan experienced an un- 
usual amount of vacancies in 
family housing units during the 
winter of 1977-78. Despite daily 
physical checks by housing in- 
spectors and other Base Civil 
Engineering personnel, heating 
system failures occurred. Pipes 
froze and ruptured. The result- 
ant extensive water damage 
caused an increase in expendi- 
tures in materials and human 
resources to repair the housing 
units. It was clear that a differ- 
ent means of monitoring the 
vacated units had to be in- 
stituted. 

While looking through a local 
hardware store flyer, a particu- 
lar manufacturer’s advertise- 
ment attracted the attention of 


Thermostatically actuated relay plugs 
into any standard wall receptacle. At- 
tached to it is an eight foot drop cord 
with a red light bulb installed. 


ys ETE: 
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by William L. Kellan 
RC RR 


the author. It concerned a ther- 
mostatically actuated relay 
manufactured by Honeywell. 
The ad explained that the 
device plugs into any standard 
wall receptacle and automatical- 
ly activates when the room tem- 
perature drops below a prede- 
termined setting which can be 
adjusted by the user. This 
device proved to be the answer 
for Wurtsmith AFB. 

We recommend a setting of 
45 degrees, which provides suf- 


ficient lead time for repairs to 
be made to the inoperative 
heating system. The Honeywell 
device was effectively utilized 
when attached to an eight foot 
drop cord with a red light bulb 
installed. The red lamp (which 
promptly draws attention) 
should be placed in the most 
visible window facing the street 
making it readily observable to 
passing traffic and pedestrians. 
It should be plugged into an in- 
terior wall receptacle as 
opposed to an exterior wall 
since inner walls are more tem- 
perature consistent and not af- 
fected by the outside tempera- 
ture. Outside walis are general- 
ly lower in temperature and 
could activate the device 
unnecessarily. 

Further preparations entailed 
soliciting the cooperation of the 
residents of the family housing 
area by asking them to notify 
the Civil Engineering Service 
Call Desk if they noticed one of 


WILLIAM KELLAN 

is the Chief, Family 

Housing Manage- 

ment, 379 Civil En- 
gineering Squadron, 

Wurtsmith AFB, 

Michigan. He has 

held this position 

for the past 13 years A 
and has been employed by the Air Force for 
23 years. 
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the lights burning. In addition, 
the Security Police were asked 
to take note of any activated de- 
vices while patrolling the family 
housing area. This soon became 
a requirement of each shift. 
Each fully functional monitor- 
ing device, plus drop cord and 
light bulb, costs approximately 
$30. This past winter 1978-79, 
20 devices were purchased for a 
total investment of $600. During 
the winter season, 10 monitors 
were activated providing us 
with the opportunity to save the 
living quarters from water dam- 
age. On an average, extensive 
water damage can cost $3,000 
per unit for repairs. Our initial 
investment of $600 was immedi- 





Relay is plugged into wall receptacle in 
kitchen of family housing unit. Light 
bulb is hung in most visible window 
facing the street. 


ately realized in savings of 
$29,400. Furthermore, each de- 
vice can be used time and time 
again, negating a repetitive pur- 
chase requirement. 

We further intend to use the 
Honeywell device in quarters 
where the occupant is either on 
leave or serving temporary duty 
elsewhere by making it avail- 
able through the U-Fix-It outlet. 

We at Wurtsmith AFB highly 
recommend that all northern 
tier bases institute this moni- 
toring program as it has proven 
itself to be superior in operation 
and cost effective. 


Passing traffic and pedestrians who see 
the red light bulb glowing in vacant 
housing unit are alerted to call Base 
Civil Engineering. 





Oversea Tour Career Planning, cont’d 


overseas are either volunteering for a consecutive 
oversea tour (COT) or volunteering to extend your 
current tour. These are typical examples of the 
kinds of actions that are completely within your 
control to initiate and which will help insure that 
you and your family are in the right place at the 
right time. 

Oversea tour career planning doesn’t just hap- 
pen. You must initiate a plan satisfactory to you 


tain; by understanding the significance and im- 
pact of the various oversea tour election possibili- 
ties; by recognizing your personal degree of vul- 
nerability for an oversea tour; and by knowing 
how the selection process works is it possible for 
you to develop a workable oversea tour career 
plan specifically tailored to meet the needs of 
both you and your family. Today is not too soon to 
initiate your plan. 


and your family, periodically review and revise it 
as your goals and family situations change, and 
then actively pursue the plan. 

lf there are questions that you might have with 
the development of your career plan, do not hesi- 
tate to call upon the PALACE Blueprint team 
members for assistance and resolution of your 
concerns. The civil engineering counterpart can 
be reached at AUTOVON 487-3451 and the ser- 
vices counterpart can be contacted at AUTOVON 
487-2768. 

Only by an active program on your part to re- 
search where the jobs are that you aspire to ob- 





ON THE MOVE 


Brig Gen Clifton D. Wright will 
transfer to Headquarters US Air Force/ 
LEE as Deputy Director, Directorate of 
Engineering and Services, effective 15 
November 1979. Col Hisao (Kelly) 
Yamada becomes Commander, Air 
Force Engineering and Services Center, 
Tyndall AFB, Florida, and Col John L. 
Perry, becomes Vice Commander, 
effective the same date. 
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by Col Elo Mussetto 


D. you know what the re- 
sponsibilities are of the Air 
Force Regional Civil Engineers 
(AFRCEs) located in Atlanta, 
Dallas and San Francisco? Your 
answers will vary depending on 
where you are on the Engineer- 
ing and Services team. We sus- 
pect the answers would range 
from ‘‘Who?’’ to ‘‘Those guys 


working the Military Construc- . 


Force military construction. 
Over the years the organization 
expanded and contracted in 
number with the current geo- 
graphical configuration of three 
AFRCEs being established in 
1968. The traditional AFRCE re- 
sponsibility over this period of 
time was to manage the design, 
contract award and construction 
surveillance phases for as- 
signed projects in the MCP. To- 
day the AFRCEs have five 


the Director of Engireering and 
Services, Headquarters US Air 
Force, and organizationally are 
structured as shown in Figure 1. 
Each of the three AFRCEs— 
Atlanta, Eastern Region; Dal- 
las, Central Region; San Fran- 
cisco, Western Region—has 
specific geographical areas of 
responsibility. Each one may 
work with as many as 12 major 
commands, 80 Air Force instal- 
lations and 21 states. The staff 


Air Force Regional Civil Engineer 


Over 30 years ago, the Regional Civil Engineer was established to serve as the 
liaison at each Corps of Engineers division office that had Air Force construction. 
Today, there are three AFRCEs with responsibilities in five major areas. 


tion Program (MCP) with the 
Army Corps of Engineers; in- 
volved in something called 
I1CEP and some nasty enforce- 
ment actions by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) 
against the Air Force.”’ 
Hopefully this article will help 
you understand who we are and 
what we do as part of the En- 
gineering and Services team. 
Historically, the Regional 
Civil Engineer was established 
in 1948 to serve as the Air Force 
liaison at each Corps of Engin- 
eers division office that had Air 
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major areas of responsibilities: 

¢ Manage the MCP includ- 
ing the Reserve Forces (Air 
Force Reserves and Air National 
Guard); 

¢ Commissary design and 
construction management for 
projects exceeding $300,000; 

¢ Family housing design and 
construction management; 

¢ Manage acquisition and 
disposal of real property; and 

¢ Manage Air Force Environ- 
mental Planning activities at the 
Federal Region and State levels. 

The AFRCEs work directly for 


assigned to an AFRCE is com- 
posed of professional military 
and civilian engineers, archi- 
tects and community planners. 

To help you better under- 
stand how the AFRCE functions 
as a part of the total Engineer- 
ing and Services team, let’s look 
at each of the five areas of re- 
sponsibility. 


Military Construction Program 

In the MCP, the AFRCEs 
manage the design, contract 
award and, in specific cases, the 
construction surveillance phases 
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Figure 1: AFRCE Organization. 
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of assigned Air Force, Air Force © 


Reserve and Air National Guard 
MCP projects. AFRCEs must 
assure that the annual Congres- 
sional, Department of Defense 
(DOD) and Air Force construc- 
tion program objectives are 
met. The AFRCEs issue design 
instructions to either of two de- 
sign agencies, the US Army 
Corps of Engineers or the Naval 
Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, with criteria as identified 
in the Project Booklet. The 
AFRCE must insure that the in- 
tent of Congress is carried out. 
This includes review, study and 
evaluation of user’s needs, the 
public laws appropriate to the 
project, quality of design and 
timely construction completion. 
Further, we are charged with 
obtaining the facilities with min- 
imum cost growth. This charter 
requires professional compe- 
tence in harmony with the Air 
Staff, design agents, major 
commands and installations. 


Commissary Program 

Our role in the commissary 
program is to manage and coor- 
dinate with the design and con- 
struction phases of all com- 
missary projects exceeding a 
funded cost of $300,000 with the 
Air Force Commissary Service 
(AFCOMS), the commands and 
bases. We serve as the Techni- 
cal Representative of the Con- 
tracting Officer (TRCO) and the 
Air Force single point of con- 
tact with the consultant Archi- 
tect-Engineer firms. A renewed 
emphasis on improving the 
quality of life for our personnel 
is reflected in the design excel- 
lence being realized in newly 
completed commissary projects. 
The team effort of AFRCE, 
AFCOMS, major command and 
base is working well. 


Military Family Housing 

The AFRCEs are assigned 
centralized design and construc- 
tion management responsibility 
for the Air Force Family Hous- 
ing Repair, Improvement and 
Construction programs. Our ef- 
forts in this area are similar to 
those in the MCP area with the 
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exception that the Air Force is 
the design, procurement and 
construction agent. The 
AFRCE’s role involves develop- 
ing criteria, issuing planning 
design and construction instruc- 
tions, conducting policy com- 
pliance reviews, reviewing 
change orders during construc- 
tion and funds management. 


Real Estate 

In the Real Estate area, the 
AFRCEs are responsible for 
managing minor and major land 
acquisitions. The Corps of En- 
gineers is the Air Force real es- 
tate agent for land acquisitions 
for AICUZ expanded clear 
zones, MCP facilities, naviga- 
tional sites and other actions 
where land acquisitions for the 
Air Force are reouired. The 
AFRCEs also work closely with 
Air Staff, the commands and 
bases in base closure and dispo- 
sition of excess land and Real 
Property Installed Equipment. 


Environmental Planning 

The AFRCE Environmental 
Planning Divisions are respon- 
sible for coordination of envir- 
onmental planning activities as 
well as compliance with environ- 
mental legislation, such as the 
National Environmental Policy 
Act, Clean Air Act and Clean 
Water Act. The AFRCEs repre- 
sent the Air Force and the DOD 
on special requirements to a 


COLONEL MUS- (iy 

SETTO is the Air 

Force Regional Civil 

Engineer, Central 

Region. Dallas, Tex- 

as. Previously, he 

was the DCS/Engin- 

eering and Services, 

Headquarters Air 

Training Command, 

Randolph AFB, Texas. He earned his bach- 
elor's degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Maryland and is a graduate of 
the Advanced Staff Civil Engineer School, 
Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. He was awarded the 
Newman Medal by the Society of American 
Military Engineers in 1977. 


wide range of governmental of- 
ficials including those at the 
regional offices of federal agen- 
cies, the Federal Regional 
Councils, state agencies includ- 
ing the state legislature, and 
the other military services. A 
major part of the coordination 
responsibilities involves the flow 
of information concerning land, 
facility and environmental 
plans, programs and projects, 
not only between the Air Force 
and other government agencies, 
but also within the Air Force. 
The basis for this effort is the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act and OMB Circular A-95. 

On matters relative to the En- 
vironmental Planning Programs 
and other specialized areas such 
as response to pollution notices 
of violation and environmental 
permitting requirements, the 
AFRCEs are a consultant func- 
tion capable of assisting instal- 
lations and major commands. 
Also, they are responsible for 
environmental problem solving 
and conflict resolution. The 
AFRCEs are responsible for re- 
solving differences between the 
Air Force and an outside 
governmental agency when they 
cannot be resolved at the instal- 
lation level. They also evaluate 
outside agency activity to de- 
tect possible adverse effects on 
the Air Force and insure correc- 
tive action is taken by the ap- 
propriate Air Force element. To 
meet the continuing growth of 
new environmental legislation 
plus the greater federal and 
state involvement in how the 
Air Force conducts its business, 
it will require our best collective 
team effort. 


Call On Us 

As you can see, the AFRCEs 
have expertise in several spec- 
ialized areas. As a member of 
the Engineering and Services 
team, we stand ready to put our 
expertise to work to help you 
meet your respective mission 
requirements in the design, 
construction and maintenance of 
Air Force facilities while also 
complying with environmental 


laws and regulations. |C&S| 
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editor 


Who’s First? 


Dear Editor: 

Your article, ‘‘First Mall Type Complex at 
Wright-Patterson,’’ (Worth Noting, May 
1979) is not correct. 

The first mall type complex in the Air 
Force is here at Bolling AFB, DC. The pro- 
ject was opened 30 March 1979. The project 
has a flower shop, fast food facility, optical 
shop, laundry, barber and beauty shops, 
watch repair shop, shoppette center and a 
70,190 square foot base exchange. Our com- 
plex ‘‘mall’’ doesn’t have the commissary, 
but we do have all the others and we are 
operational. 

The second ‘‘mall type’’ complex will be 
operational in spring 1980 if all goes well? 


TSgt James E. Bunkley 
Bolling AFB DC 
Where’s Energy? 


Dear Editor: 
Your May (1979) issue is unreal. A wall- 


to-wall issue on building designs, and not 
one article mentioning energy! Do the de- 
signers think our required reductions in 
energy of 20% (45% for new designs!) just 
happen? Do they think the U-factors in AFM 
88-15 will deliver the savings? Are they 
privy to massive retro-fit funds to correct 
wasteful designs? Maybe they think the re- 
quirements ‘‘will go away?’’ 

Think again! Even if we can reduce im- 
ported oil, energy costs make savings man- 
datory. Sooner or later, the money pots for 
energy and payroll come together. Conserv- 
ing today could mean jobs tomorrow. 

It’s still hard to believe your May issue. 
The fancy cover led me to search it for en- 
ergy ideas. After General Gilbert listed en- 
ergy number one on your “‘IFC’’ (Inside 
Front Cover), everyone avoided it like the 
plague. Who are the designers working for? 
Some art association or the Air Force? Who 
needs pretty monuments of bankruptcy? 
E. Lee, Jr. 

HQ Air Force Logistics Command 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


In our opinion, energy effectiveness and 
creative design go hand in hand. The words 
“‘design for energy effectiveness’ were not 
“‘up front’’ but every article strongly im- 
plied that good design, managed by profes- 
sionals (engineers as well as architects) re- 
sults in effective facilities to increase our de- 
sign awareness. You may remember that 
the February 1978 issue's theme was energy 
productivity. Rest assured that future issues 
will stress both design and energy topics. 
Maybe you'd like to author or co-author an 
article which ties energy effectiveness with 
creative designs? Are you up to it? 

The Editor 


Where Are Courses? 
Dear Editor: 


I’m writing in regards to the recent article 
on professional and technical courses avail- 
able to Engineering and Services personnel. 
I would like to know why past nor present 
publications do not mention AFSC 546X0 
“Liquid Fuel System Maintenance (Con- 
ventional Fuels)?’’ This career field is part 
of the mechanical branch of base level civil 
engineering. I believe, along with fellow 
546X0 personnel, that the 546X0 AFSC 
deserves equal recognition as well as the 
other career fields already outlined in the 
August 1979 Quarterly .. . 

The Liquid Fuels Maintenance (LFM) 
personnel at Lajes Field, Azores, Portugal, 
as well as all LFM personnel Air Force 
wide, would greatly appreciate equal recog- 
nition along with all the other deserving En- 
gineering and Services personnel. Thanks 
for listening to my comments and we at 
Lajes would appreciate reading your com- 
ments in the next Quarterly. 


MSgt Gerald E. Soper 
1605 CES (MAC) 
APO New York 09406 


Simply stated, Sergeant, it has been an 
oversight on our part. Thanks to your 
definite concern, we will correct the prob- 
lem and promise that AFSC 546X0 will be 
included in all future listings of technical 
courses. 


The Editor 








Prime BEEF and RIBS, cont’d 

greater priority than under the current business- 
as-usual basis. Consequently, other resources can 
be considered to fill the mobile team vacancies 
for those bases that continue to have a valid mis- 
sion in this projected set of circumstances. Civili- 
an overhires, contract services, community agree- 
ments for sharing resources, and retired military 
in the area could all be available. 

We make this distinction because we do not 
have sufficient forces to cover every conceivable 
risk. Nor does it make much economical sense to 
do so. We can reduce the risk, however, by as- 
certaining that the CONUS base mission will con- 
tinue under the planning scenario and using every 
availiable resource to support the mission. This 
permits minimizing the strategic withhold and 
frees more military for the mobile role wherever 
it may be. 

In summary, the new wartime organization of 
Air Force engineering and services is an elite 
group of mobile and resident Prime BEEF and 
Prime RIBS forces. Mobile teams, trained and 
equipped for rapid reaction to support air war- 
fare whenever and wherever required, are a sig- 
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nificant part of the readiness image. Theater 
forces, strategic withhold and civilian force re- 
covery are vital parts of the new structure. Al- 
though we are still in various stages of comple- 
tion, we can expect that Prime BEEF and Prime 
RIBS teams will provide the best possible capa- 
bility for Air Force engineering and services. We 
hope the teams never have to be used, but if they 
are—they will be ready! (&S] 


A New Home, cont’d 

cess a large volume of work efficiently. It also has 
dial-up dictation recording equipment which can 
be accessed from any telephone in or out of the 
building. 

Lastly, the Army & Air Force Exchange Ser- 
vices agreed to install a snack bar in one large en- 
closed room which originally was intended for 
vending machines. This provides a convenient 
service for the staff. 

The new home of the AFESC is indeed a 
facility that all Engineering and Services person- 
nel can point to with pride. The invitation is al- 
ways open. . . come on down and see it for your- 


self. 
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Selection of an organizational emblem which sym- 
bolizes the proud history and promising future of 
the Air Force Engineering and Services Center 
(AFESC) was announced recently at Tyndall AFB, 
Florida. Approved by the Air Force Manpower and 
Personnel Center on 13 August 1979, the emblem 
signifies the tradition and current mission of the 
Center, relating the existing separate operating 
agency to its predecessor units which included the 
Air Force Civil Engineering Center, the Air Force 
Engineering and Services Agency, and the Civil and 
Environmental Engineering Development Office. 

The description of the emblem is as follows: The 
dominant eagle’s wing relates to the historical em- 
blem of Air Force civil engineering. The globe in- 
dicates the worldwide mission of AFESC, while the 
compass symbolizes the basic tools employed by en- 
gineers and architects in the performance of their 
professions. The cornucopia, or horn of plenty, sig- 
nifies the dedication of AFESC to improving the 
quality of life for all Air Force personnel, particu- 
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larly in the areas of subsistence, housing and billet- 
ing, and work environment. The Center’s civil en- 
gineering and services research and development 
mission is symbolized by the atom. The aerospace 
vehicle denotes the relationship between engineer- 
ing and services and the flying mission, as typified 
by our efforts in aircraft crash/rescue, base opera- 
tions and maintenance and crew feeding. Finally, 
our emphasis on force readiness and contingency 
capability is indicated by the sword. 

Final design of the emblem was a result of inputs 
from many sources. Maj Robert Dant, 86 CSG, 
Ramstein AB, Germany; Capt Richard Bryan, 24 
CSG, Howard AFB, Canal Zone; Capt Paul Garcia, 
406 CSG, Zaragoza AB, Spain; Capt Charles 
Pearce, AFIT, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio; George 
V. Boyko, St. Petersburg, Florida; and Theodore 
Shierk, HQ SAC, Offutt AFB, Nebraska contributed 
suggestions as well as others from the staff of the 
AFESC. 
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